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TEACHERS 


Write it ten times more. 


It’s your lesson in 


SPELLING, and 
THRIFTMETIC for 1936 
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A Complete “Study in Chic”---Easy on the Eyes and Purse! 


You'll be graded a+ in smartness—you'll have the least amount of 
worry and strain on your budget-—and you'll find here the most interest- 
ing “subjects” for classroom, sports, street and formal wear—all bright 
and clever—no dunces or flunks in the Fashion Class of 36-37 at 


Fashions, 2nd Floor ’ 
4ccessories, Street Floor 














The South's great 
department shoe 
store welcomes you! 


DABNEY’S has been welcoming Vir- 
ginia teachers at, and between, con- 
vention times for many, many years. 
Virginia teachers, too, welcome the 
opportunity to select from such a great 
variety of smart shoes, at such a wide 
range of prices! Be sure to see what's 
new in MATRIX, ENNA JETTICK, 
and DOROTHY DODD shoes... at 
Dabney’s! 








MIDABNE Vo 


BROAD at 5TH RICHMOND, VA. 
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INDIVIDUALITY and 
EXCLUSIVENESS in 
Tailored Clothes! 


GOOD taste and good tailoring never go out of 
style. Exclusiveness and individuality distinguish 
really good tailored clothes from the ordinary 
fashions. They are the two very good reasons 
knowing women come here for—TOWNFIELD 
SUITS and COATS, KENWOOD TWEEDS, and 











705 E. BROAD ST. 


KNOX HATS! 


JACOBS & LEVY 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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IF you don’t know 
Furs, then know your 
Furrier! 


IT 1S significant that generation after 
generation of Virginia women come to 
Henry R. Haase, regardiess of the 
price they want to pay. Why don’t 
YOU pay us a visit when you come 
to Richmond? 


HENRY R. HAASE 


FRANKLIN at FIFTH RICHMOND 
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For Virginia Elementary and 


Junior High Schools 


CIVICS anv CITIZENSHIP 


With 64-Page Virginia Supplement 


By Dr. Henry Noble Sherwood. For Grade 7. 
On the Virginia Optional Basal Textbook List. 
Meets in a Distinctive Way the CENTER OF IN- 

TEREST in the Seventh Grade of the TENTA- 
TIVE COURSE OF STUDY FOR VIRGINIA 
SCHOOLS—Social Provision for Cooperative 

Living. 

Winning the Outstanding Adoption Record over 
the Country with Basal State Adoptions also in 
Texas, Tennessee, Louisiana, Arkansas, Dela- 
ware, Georgia, and South Carolina; with City 
Junior High School Adoptions in Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Boston, etc. 


Price: $0.60 Net and $0.69 Retail, F.O.B. Richmond. 
Manufactured at L. H. Jenkins, Inc., Richmond. 


We will be happy to serve your 
school with this text. 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 


468 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 


730 N. Meridian Street 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
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®RONLEY FURS 


$59.95 upwards 
c * TOWNLEY COATS 
ASHIONS FOR © TOWNLEY SUITS 
ss ead © SPORTS FROCKS 
WOMAN. ie ee ee $16.95 upwards 
WHO KNOWS % a oF — EVENING 
THAT IT PAYS TO ae 
...in the most engaging styles \ 
BUY QUALITY. aie qa PG 
pres you'll find on each gar- L) 











HIS Specialty Fashion Center for 


women is sought by those in quest FOwe Had cur SNS PL | 


a rendezvous for smart styles ( 





of distinctive styles, yet, withal, at prac- and values that make buying , / 
tical be here a pleasant and profitable | ’ 
cal prices. adventure! 


Teachers and business women are the 







objects of our specialized provision— 





you should become a constant visitor to 








this floor of smart values. 





Grace at Sixth Richmond, Va. 
Third Floor 




















Welcome Teachers 


| J. F. KOHLER & SONS, Ine. 


200 East Broad Street 
S\ HWARZS( LY | LD Jewelers to Richmond since 1856 


JEWELERS, GOLD AND SILVERSMITHS 


Brothers DIAMOND MERCHANTS 


“RICHMOND'S LEADING JEWELERS” 
Broad at Second 








CHARLES HAASE & SONS 


Established 1857 


FURRIERS 























See 











We welcome you to Richmond and invite you to 


£ YEGLASSES - KODAKS visit us in our shop and to make your selection of a 


beautiful fur coat. Our furs are styled and priced 


257 418 to suit every one. 
ye ge sae * 406 East Grace Street 
Va. : Va. Richmond, Va. 
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Teachers are special pets at 
M&Re Our young ideas at present 
stress football fashionseee 
classroom classicS... festive 
frocks, Everything is enticing- 
ly new, and the beguiling little 
prices leave lots over for 
Christmas shoppinge 

The Fashion 
Floor is the 
Second Floor 


at 
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- ATWOOD-THOMAS 


Adopted for The Earth and Its People 
optional Lower Book and Higher Book for a four-year course of study. Their 
simple, interesting style, their abundant exercise material, and their 
basal regional maps have made the Atwood-Thomas Geographies leaders every- 
- where. Lower Book, $1.05 (net). Higher Book, $1.20 (net). ¥ 
use In 
Virginia CURTIS-CALDWELL-SHERMAN 
* Biology for Today 


A popular high-school biology, with a unit organization, abundant 
exercises, activities and tests, and splendid illustrations. $1.32 (net). 


Represented by GIN N AND COMPANY 


RANDOLPH 
TURNER 70 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 














the store of 
tomorrow...| 


REENTREE’S proudly pre- 

sent the Store of Tomor- 
row, today... with Fashion’s 
final dictates in apparel for 
women, men and boys. 
Although this store has been 
42 years in the building, it will 
never be completed, because 
the name Greentree now, as 
always, is synonymous with 
Progress. 
Yes, it IS a New Greentree’s 


‘ . ; 
BROAD at SEVENTH $ RICHMOND ont OLD ideals! Wel 

































































EDITORIAL COMMENT 








President’s Statement 


An unusual effort is being made this year to secure a large attendance at 
the annual convention of the Virginia Education Association which will be 
held in Richmond, November 24-27. Although our paid-up membership in 
the Association is almost 100 per cent among the white teachers of the State, 
we have had a discouragingly small proportion of these teachers present at 
the annual conventions in the past. As there are many matters of grave im- 
portance to the Association and to the teachers of the State which will come 
up for discussion at this next convention, school officials all over the State 
have been urged to grant holidays and otherwise encourage the teachers 


to attend. 


An innovation this year in our general plans will be the change of the 
commercial exhibits and registration booth from the John Marshall High 
School to the Hotel John Marshall. All persons attending the convention 
may register in the center of the main lobby of the Hotel John Marshall 
from Tuesday, November 24, until the end of the convention. The usual 
commercial exhibits and many new ones may be examined on the main floor 
and the mezzanine floor of the Hotel John Marshall. It is believed that 
these arrangements will prove more convenient and satisfactory to the 
majority of those attending. 


Another change this year which we feel sure will meet with the approval 
of all visitors is that of holding the opening program of the convention at 
The Mosque, the largest auditorium in the city of Richmond, instead of at 
the City Auditorium as has been the custom in the past. This meeting 
should be of unusual interest since not only are the nominations of candi- 
dates for the presidency of the Association for the next biennium made 
at this time but there will also be a concert presented by high school pupils 
from all over the State rendering chorus, band and orchestra numbers. 
It is expected that more than six hundred school children will take part 


in this musical entertainment. 


The general program for Thursday will be especially interesting. At 
11:00 A. M. a combined Thanksgiving and Memorial service will be held 
in the auditorium of the John Marshall High School. A well-known min- 
ister will preach the Thanksgiving sermon after which a Memorial service 
for teachers who have died since last year will be presented. The collec- 
tion will, as usual, go to the Welfare Fund. The afternoon is left open so 
that visitors may find some form of entertainment, but promptly at 6:00 
P. M. the banquet to the Delegate Assembly takes place in the Hotel John 
Marshall. The guest speaker of this occasion will be John Temple Graves, 
II, of Birmingham, Alabama, widely known as a writer and lecturer. The 
general session for the evening will convene in the auditorium of the John 
Marshall High School at 8:30 P. M. The two main addresses at this meet- 
ing will be delivered by Dr. Sidney B. Hall, State Superintendent of Public 
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Instruction, and by Dr. William T. Melchior, Professor of Education at 
Syracuse University. 


The most important meeting of the whole convention is the business ses- 
sion which will begin promptly at 9:00 A. M. Friday in the John Marshall 
High School auditorium. Among many business matters to come up for 
discussion and action are: 


1—The Adoption of Resolutions and Recommendations 

2—The Adoption of Amendments to the Constitution 

3—The Report of the Committee on changing the form of the Journal 

4—The Report of the Committee on Sickness and Accident Insurance 

5—The Report of the Legislative Committee 

6—The Report of the Retirement Committee 

7—The Report of the Welfare Committee 

8—Any other matters referred to the Delegate Assembly by the Board 
of Directors 


The program for the final general session Friday evening at 8:00 P. M. 
in the John Marshall High School auditorium will include addresses by 
Dr. S. Marion Tucker, of the Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute of New York, 
and J. Fred Essary, famous newspaper commentator of Washington, D, C., 
who will speak on world affairs. 


We should also like to call attention to the fact that the district meet- 
ings, scheduled heretofore on Wednesday evening at 7:00 P. M., will be 
omitted except in cases where the district officials wish to call a meeting. 
Presidents of local associations will hold their usual meeting in the Wash- 
ington Room of the Hotel John Marshall on Thursday at 9:00 A. M. All 
officers of local associations are urged to attend this meeting as many mat- 
ters of interest and information will be discussed. 


The election for president will be held as usual by ballot in the business 
office of the John Marshall High School on Friday. The polls will be open 
from 9:00 A. M. to 2:00 P. M. and will be in charge of the Credentials Com- 
mittee. The result of the election will be announced some time during the 
Friday evening program. 


In closing this brief statement concerning our convention program, may 
I urge every teacher in the State to take an earnest and serious attitude 
toward the affairs of the Association. We feel that we have made consid- 
erable progress in arousing public sentiment in favor of improving condi- 
tions in every field of public education but we also feel that the critical 
period in our development faces us these next two years. For this reason 
we should select our leaders with care and with thoughtful consideration 
determine whether they possess the essential qualities of ability and lead- 
ership not only to conserve what we have gained but also to achieve those 
goals toward which we have labored so long. 


JNO. E. MARTIN, 
President. 
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THIRTY-THREE MILLION CHILDREN 
GO TO SCHOOL IN AMERICA 

There was a time in the history of public edu- 
cation when public schools were open during the 
summer months beginning in March and ending 
in the fall, but today September is the official 
month for the opening of school terms in all the 
states and 33,000,000 boys and girls are now in 
the nation’s schools. In the kindergarten and ele- 
mentary classes there are 23,000,000; in the high 
schools there are over 6,000,000. About one-half 
of these boys and girls entering the high school 
this session will graduate four years hence. In 
the institutions of higher learning in America, 
there are approximately 1,000,000 students enroled. 
One out of every three of the 1936 high school grad- 
uates will be numbered among the college fresh- 
men. Only one of every two entering college this 
year for the first time may be expected to get a 
degree in 1940. 

The United 
gives the following statements of tendencies: 

1. Further decrease in enrolment in elementary 
schools due to decrease in the birth rate but not 
as great as during the previous year. 

2. Repeal of teacher oath laws in many states 
due to the increase in public recognition that such 


States Commissioner of Education 


laws constitute a threat to academic freedom and 
hence to American democracy. 

3. Education opportunities in vocational educa- 
tion for training of skilled workers to meet the 
needs of commerce and industry. 

4. Better training and more placement for the 
physically handicapped and disabled due to the 
increase in funds for vocational rehabilitation 
through the Social Security legislation. 

5. Considerable handicap to the private educa- 
tional institutions dependent on endowments due 
to the decrease in rates of interest on bonds. 

6. Much greater use of radio in the service 
of education due to the practical steps for codpera- 
tion between broadcasters and educators. 

7. Better school buildings and facilities stim- 
ulated by PWA grants and loans. 

8. Further restoration of teachers’ salaries to 
pre-depression levels. 

9. Wider extension of education in the CCC 
with achievements of the goal of a schoolhouse in 
every camp. 

10. Tremendous increase in civic education for 
voting citizens through the increase in public fo- 


rums and discussion groups under public and pri- 
vate auspices. 

11. Fewer illiterates due to the effort of WPA 
adult educational projects. 

12. An increase in college and university en- 
rolments due in part to the assistance given needy 
students by the NYA. This will also influence 
high school enrolments. 

13. Continued expansion of what is probably 
the fastest developing field of American education— 
the junior college movement. 

14. Further consolidation of rural. schools in 
the interest of economy and better quality of edu- 
cational opportunity. 

The American school family of teachers has 
dropped slightly in number and this year there will 
be approximately 1,018,000 teachers in both public 
and private institutions of learning. One-fourth 
of the nation’s school teachers are men, 75,000 of 
whom offer instruction in elementary classes. Since 
1920 there have been 18 per cent more men teach- 
ers and only 6 per cent more women teachers in 
our public elementary schools. 

It is estimated that children 
schools this year will go to classes 161 days. ‘The 
chances are that they will be absent 26 days. The 
city schools will be open 182 days, but each child 
will be in attendance only 157 days. Every day in 
4,000,000 
children are absent from school. Authorities, how- 


attending rural 


the American schools on the average 
ever, are telling us that absences from school are 
gradually being reduced. 
INFORMATION ABOUT STATE 
LEGISLATURES 

The Roanoke World News in a recent editorial 
gives us some very interesting facts about law- 
makers for the states. It says that the Virginia 
Constitutional Convention in 1901 went to great 
lengths to separate federal, state and local affairs. 
Members of Congress are elected in even years, 
members of the State Legislature in odd years, 
members of the city councils in the spring when 
no other officers are being chosen. Most of the 
states are electing their state legislatures on No- 
vember 3 at the same time they choose presidential 
electors and members of Congress. A majority of 
the states are electing their governors this year. 
A considerable intermixture of state and federal 
politics is thus inevitable. If one presidential can- 
didate sweeps the country, his party is likely to 
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carry “with him a majority of the governors. Most 
of the newly elected state legislatures will meet 
the coming January. Florida has its session 
in April, Georgia in July, and Louisiana in May. 
Alabama is the only state sticking to a legislative 
session once in four years. Kentucky, Louisiana 
and’ ‘Mississippi follow the Virginia plan of leg- 
islative sessions in even years. In all the other 
states the legislature will meet this winter. In Mas- 
sachusetts, New Jérsey, New York, Rhode Island 
and South Carolina they meet every year. The 
forty-eight states have among them 7,556 state leg- 
islators in their lawmaking bodies, 1,807 senators 
and 2,749 representatives. No other state has yet 
followed the lead of Nebraska in amending its 
constitution to provide for a single branch legis- 
lature. But the Nebraska experiment is being 
watched with interest to ascertain whether that 
system is more truly representative of the wishes 
of the people and more businesslike in action than 
is the usual two branch legislature. The largest 
present state legislature and one of the smaller 
states—New Hampshire—has 420 members of its 
lower house and only 24 senators. New England 
and the South run to large legislative bodies while 
the newer’ West has usually found a smaller body 
more satisfactory. California, one of the most pop- 
ulous states, has a lower house of 80 and a senate 
of 40. In Virginia in the lower house there are 
100 members and 40 senators. 

In Virginia at the election to be held November 
3, the citizens will. vote for president and for mem- 
bers of Congress—all federal officials. 

In the light of the varying methods of electing 
members of the legislatures, the variations in the 
time: of holding legislative sessions, and the number 
composing the lawmakers’ bodies among the forty- 
eight states, it would seem that it would be the 
part of wisdom to have a more uniform system 
among legislative bodies. The tendency seems to 
be in the direction of cutting down the number 
of members of state legislatures. This could be 
done: by:: following the lead of Nebraska with a 
single -branch or California with a comparatively 
small number in each branch of the legislature. We 
have often heard the comment that if legislatures 
would. meet fewer times and spend half of the 
allotted time repealing useless laws now on the 
statute books and the other half in constructive 
legislation, the states would be better off. We would 
like ‘to: suggest that if legislatures would adopt 


the policy of passing laws to be in force for ten 
years and at the end of that period become auto- 
matically inoperative unless reénacted by the leg- 
islatures, it might avoid having our state codes 
cluttered up with obsolete and useless laws and 
at the same time represent public opinion among 
the citizenry of the state. 





PROPOSED CHANGES IN THE CONSTI- 
TUTION AND BY-LAWS 
The committee appointed to recommend certain 
changes in the constitution and by-laws, (1) read- 
justments of departments and sections and (2) a 
change in the article defining eligibility for mem- 
bership, has recommended the following changes 
to be published in the November issue of the Jour- 
NAL in accordance with the provision of the consti- 
tution. The report of the committee recommends two 
changes as indicated below: 
Constitution 
ARTICLE III—MEMBERS 
Add Section 3—Associate memberships may be 
established with all the privileges of regular mem- 
bership except voting and the privileges of the Pre- 
ventorium. Other conditions may be prescribed by 
the board of directors. 
By-Laws 
ARTICLE I—DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS 
Section 1. This Association shall embrace the 
following departments and sections: 
DEPARTMENTS—ORGANIZATION UNITS 
Division Superintendents 
School Trustees 
Classroom Teachers 
Higher Education 
Secondary School Principals 
Elementary School Principals and 
Elementary Supervisors 
Rural Education 
SECTIONS—SuBJEct UNITS 
Foreign Languages 
English 
Home Economics 
Mathematics 
Physical and Health Education 
Public School Librarians 
Vocational Education 
Science: . 
Music and Art 
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ENROLMENT IN VIRGINIA 
COLLEGES—THEN AND NOW 


In the files of the VircInIA JOURNAL oF Epv- 
CATION was found the enrolment in Virginia colleges 
for the year 1875-76. For purposes of comparison, 
enrolments in these same colleges were ascertained 
for the present session, 1936-37. The figures are as 
follows: 


Enrolment 
Virginia Colleges 1875-76 1936-37 
University of Virginia ......._._-- 333 2,503 
Virginia Agricultural and Mechan- 
toast Catiess {V. P. €).cscn. cs 255 2,028 
Randolph-Macon College __..__---- 167 285 
Emory and Henry College_____---- 163 375 
Washington and Lee University-__-- 157 940 
Virginia Military Institute______-_- 233 667 
Hampden-Sydney College __..----- 77 348 
ER, Se eee 171 365 
RiGneRes DSROOS . owcdcaodwiccnwen 150 931 


The resident enrolment to date in State teachers 
colleges for this session is as follows: 


i cis nnicracaatbeescunte-aaterein 776 
an increase of 38 over last year 

fF Se oe a a 725 
an increase of 80 over last year 

PERS Sec cdtoneckmenwe 827 
an increase of 75 over last year 

Radford SE ae eee Pee ee ia 432 





TERCENTENARY CELEBRATION AT 
HARVARD 


At the opening of Harvard University in Sep- 
tember, a week or more was occupied in celebrating 
the tercentenary of that ancient seat of learning. 
The program planned for the celebration was par- 
ticularly significant in two respects: first, it devoted 
little time to the glorification of Harvard, and, sec- 
ond, instead it gathered together leading men in all 
the fields of learning from all parts of the earth 
to discuss the great questions before the human 
mind and of honoring these representative scholars 
in a public ceremony. It was highly becoming 
and characteristic of Harvard as one of the great- 
est universities of the world to celebrate its found- 
ing not by a display of its own learning but by 
drawing upon the learning of others. 

The full report of this conference will be sought 
eagerly by the scholars and students of this coun- 
try. 


wwe 
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REVISED PROGRAM FOR THE 
CONCERT 


Wednesday, November 25, 1936 


THE ORCHESTRA, FRANK WENDT, Director, 
Richmond 


1. Marche Militaire No. 1—F. Schubert. 
lished by Carl Fischer No. 3371-32. 

2. Waltz—Tres Jolie—E. Waldtenfel. Published 

by Carl Fischer No. 19615-57. 

In a Persian Market—A. Ketelberg. Published 

by Bosworth & Co., Ltd. No. 16294. 


Pub- 


THE CHorus, Mrs. SENA B. Woon, Director, 
Maury High School, Norfolk 


1. “Venetian Love Song’”—Nevin-Bliss. 3 
S. A. B. published by Theo. Presser Company, 
No. 35059. Price 15c. 

2, “Now Thank We All Our God” arranged and 
edited by Griffith J. Jones and Max T. Krone, 
published by M. Witmark & Sons. Mixed voices 

 §. A. T. B. No. 2640. Price 12c. 

3. “Recessional”—-De Koven, published by Theo. 
Presser Co. Mixed voices S. A. T. B. No. 
35015. Price 12c. 

4. “Now is The Month of Maying’” by Thomas 
Morley, published by Novello and Co., New 
York, agents: The H. W. Gray Co. Mixed 
voices S. A. T. B. No. 87. Price 15c. 

5. “All Through the Night”—Welsh air arranged 
by Lutkin, published by Novello and Co., New 
York, agents: The H. W. Gray Co., Solo with 
4-part humming Chorus. No. 50. Price 15c. 


pts. 


THE BAND, ELEANOR A. SHERMAN, Director, 
Newport News 
Victor 
Inc., 


1. Saskatchewan Overture—G. E. Holmes. 
Band Series 153. Publisher, Rubank, 
Chicago, Ill. 

2. Stepping Along—March—Edwin Franko Gold- 
man. Full band $1.50, parts 15c. Publisher, 
Carl Fischer, Inc., Cooper Square, New York, 
ie, 





3. Cabins—James R. Gillette. Small band $2.00, 


Symphonic band, $4.50, parts 10c. Publisher, 
M. Witmark & Sons, New York, N. Y. 

4. My MHero—Concert March Militaire—Oscar 
Strauss. Arranged by Harry K. Alford. Full 
band $4.50, parts 25c. Publisher, M. Witmark 
& Sons, New York. 
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WATCH YOUR LANGUAGE 


Records of the classroom remarks of two groups 
of teachers, one noted for their successful teaching 
and the other noted for their failure, were published 
several years ago by A. S. Barr, Associate Professor 
of Education, University of Wisconsin, in Charac- 
teristic Differences in Teaching Performances of 
Good and Poor Teachers. 

Some of these remarks, selected for their fre- 


quency, are printed below, without prejudice. 


There are two sides to every question. 


GOOD TEACHERS POOR TEACHERS 
Good! No. 

That isn’t 
You should study more. 
I didn’t see 

book. 

Volunteers. 
You didn't 


Yes! 
Just what do you mean? very good. 
Can you prove that? 
How do you know? that in the 
Ask the class. 

that answer the 


question? 


Does 
answer my 


Surely! question. 

Just a minute. Go on. 

I'm not certain about Don’t get excited 
that. That’s wrong. 

I don’t believe so. Anything wrong? 

Pretty good. Is that all? 

That’s a good reason. Sit up straight. 


That’s a hard question. Don’t you know that? 


Next. 


Now come on. 


Let’s do .. 
Any questions? 


My mistake. How many agree? 


I don’t know. Let’s speak up. 
Let’s work it out. In other words. 
I'll accept your state- I think you know that 


ment. Scholastic. 


MEETING DISTRICT C, RICHMOND 


The meeting of District C will be held at the 
Thomas Jefferson High School, Richmond, Novem- 
ber 5-6, 1936. This meeting will 
from the cities of Richmond and Williamsburg and 
the counties of Charles City, Chesterfield, Goochland, 
Hanover, Henrico, James City, King William 
New Kent. 

Dr. William H. Kilpatrick, Dr. Goodwin Watson, 
Dr. Jean Betzner, of Teachers College, and Dr. Lois 
Meek, of The Progressive Education Association, will 
hold meetings and group discussions during the two- 
day session. 


include ‘ teachers 


and 


This will be a splendid opportunity for the teachers 
and parents of Richmond to hear discussions of im- 
portant educational problems and it is hoped that 


they will attend as many of the meetings as possible. 


A. G. RICHARDSON APPOINTED AS- 
SISTANT SUPERVISOR OF NEGRO 
EDUCATION IN VIRGINIA 


Dr. Sidney B. Hall recently announced that Archie 
Gibbs Richardson has been appointed assistant su- 
pervisor of negro education. This is the first in- 
stance of a negro’s being appointed to a position 
on the State Department of Education’s staff. Mr. 
Richardson’s work will consist largely of supervising 
negro schools and instruction and he will spend 
most of his time in the field. 

Mr. Richardson was born in Lexington, Virginia, 
and is a B. S. graduate of the Virginia State College 
for Negroes at Petersburg. He will finish his study 
for the Master’s Degree at Columbia next summer. 
He has served as principal of the Mecklenburg Train- 
ing School at South Hill and for some years served 
as director of academic studies at St. Paul Normal 
School, Lawrenceville. 

He will work directly under F. M. Alexander, State 
Superviser of Negro Education. 





= ¥. 
mond County, reports that his teachers are 100 per 
cent in membership in the State and National Educa- 
tion Associations. They passed a resolution authoriz- 
ing the payment of the expenses of three delegates 
to the convention in Richmond and also that all teach- 
ers, certainly 75 per cent of them, attend the con- 


White, superintendent of schools of Nanse- 


vention. 

This is certainly a fine and unusual record among 
White says he is very 
proud of his teachers’ association’s attitude toward 


the Virginia counties. Mr. 


the profession, and he may well be. 





To Elementary Principals of Virgina: 
The school session of 1936-37 brings new 
sibilities, new opportunity and new hopes to all of 


respon- 


us in the educational field. 

We are challenged daily to put our best interests 
and endeavors in our work in order to advance the 
educational program of Virginia to its highest point. 

By joining our local, state and national organiza- 
tions we take our stand professionally. 

As a reminder lest we omit the Department of 
Elementary School Principals of the National Edu- 
cation Association which serves the elementary prin- 
cipals of the nation in many ways, I am asking that 
you join this progressive Department of the Na- 
tional Education Association by sending your dues 
of three dollars ($3.00) to Miss Eva G. Pinkston, 
Executive Secretary, 1201 Sixteenth Street, Wash- 
ington, D. C. No elementary principal should neg- 
lect to do this at the very earliest opportunity. 


Best wishes are extended to each elementary 
principal in Virginia for a most successful schoo} 
year. LILLIAN M. JOHNSON, 


State Enrolment Chairman, 
D.E.S.P. of N.E.A. 
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Some Changes in Personnel 


(Continued from October issue) 
Principals 

Accomac—John D. Meade, formerly assistant 
principal Norfolk Academy, graduate of Randolph- 
Macon College and graduate student of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, has been appointed principal of 
Temperanceville School. 

Alleghany—William Watts Clingenpeel has 
been appointed principal of Selma School. 

Charlotte—J. W. Bland, formerly assistant 
principal at South Hill, has been appointed prin- 
cipal of the Charlotte Courthouse High School. 

Madison—R. Emory Bowman has been ap- 
pointed principal of Brightwood School. 


Classroom Teachers 

Accomac—The following are new teachers in 
Accomac County: Lucy McDowell, graduate of Har- 
risonburg State Teachers College, Dorothy Binnes, 
graduate of Randolph-Macon Woman's College, and 
Mabel Powell, graduate of State Teachers College, 
Fredericksburg, will teach in Chincoteague School. 

Itasca Waters, graduate of Farmville State 
Teachers College, will teach Latin and History in 
the Temperanceville High School. 

Helen Falls will teach Latin, French and History 
in the Bloxem High School. Miss Falls is a grad- 
uate of Westhampton College. 

Ruth Manning, graduate of Harrisonburg State 
Teachers College, and Virginia Benson, graduate of 
the College of William and Mary, will teach in 
Accomac School. 

Robert Burger, graduate of Hampden-Sidney 
College, and Amine Cosby, graduate of Wittenburg 
College and the University of Ohio, will teach in 
the Central High School. 

Vernon Jones, graduate of Randolph-Macon Col- 
lege, and Winnie Mason, graduate of Fredericks- 
burg State Teachers College, will teach in Tangier 
High School. 

Alleghany—The following new teachers have 
been assigned to positions in Alleghany County: 
Malcolm P. Carr, Central High School; Jean Leigh 
Umberger, Dunlap High School; Frances Yester, 
Falling Spring High School; Edith Mickey, Grif- 
fith School; Mary Helen Carter, Iron Gate School; 
Elizabeth B. Thweatt, Mallow School; Elizabeth 
Sutton, Edgemont School; Ora D. Yago, Morris 
Hill School. 


for the New School Session 


Nancy P. Groseclose, Converse A..Davis, Dale 
Honeycutt and Veta Marie Draper will teach in the 
Covington High School. 

New Teachers in Hunter School are Maurice K. 
Henry, Nellie E. Murphy and Lucy Mae Charlton. 

Claudia Harper, Thelma Evans, Gertrude Foster, 
Marjorie Booton, Cecil D. Johnson, Margaret E. 
Browder, Beverly Wilkinson, Sylvia Kamsky, Helen 
Marjorie Taylor, Mary Elizabeth Dygert, Olivia 
Jane Wheeler and Harriet Hankins will teach in 
the Jeter Graded School. . 

Campbell—The new members of the teaching 
force in Campbell County are as follows: 

Stuart Beville, M. A., Duke University; Mar- 
garet Peak, B. S., Harrisonburg; Grace Bass, B. S., 
Farmville; Dorothy Deans, B. S., Farmville; Irene 
Bailey, B. S., Farmville; Mrs. Sallie Rode, A. B., 
Farmville; Virginia North, A. B., Lynchburg Col- 
lege; Leigh Foster, A. B., Lynchburg College; 
Nancy F. Jones, A. B., Lynchburg College; Edith 
Evans, A. B., Lynchburg College; Ruth Gilliam, 
A. B., Sweet Briar; Clara Mays, B. S., University 
of Nebraska; Mary Wisman, A. B., Randolph- 
Macon Woman’s College; S. Clark Morgan, B. S., 
V. P. I.; Richard W. Holberton, B. S., V. P. L; 
Lurline Barksdale and Lois Burnett, two-year 
graduates of Harrisonburg; Elizabeth Robertson, 
Elizabeth Puckette, Eunice Tanner, and Annie 
Laurie Jones, two-year graduates of Farmville; 
Loomie Giles and Elsie Anderson, two-year gradu- 
ates of Radford; Lucile Carwile, two-year graduate 
of Fredericksburg. 

Caroline—Helen Moore, graduate of the College 
of William and Mary, will teach in the Edmund 
Pendleton High School. Miss Moore taught for- 
merly in Spotsylvania County. 

Dorothy Chewning, graduate of Westhampton 
College, has been assigned to a position in the de- 
partment of English and Science at the Lee Maury 
High School. She replaces Dorothy Ogden who will 
teach in Henrico County for the new session. 

Mrs. Ruby Thurston will teach in Guinea School. 
She replaces Lucy E. Kay who has discontinued 
teaching. 

Charlotte—Elnora Hubbard, formerly teacher of 
Latin and English in Danville, will teach Latin and 
mathematics at Charlotte Courthouse. She is a 
graduate of Westhampton College. 
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Maude Pugh will teach at Drakes Branch High 
School. She is a graduate of Farmville State 
Teachers College. 

Margaret Newcomb, graduate of Harrisonburg 
State Teachers College, will teach at Madisonville 
High School. 

Lois Tharrington and Elna Shorter, both grad- 
uates of Farmville State Teachers College, will teach 
at Red House graded school and Red Oak graded 


school respectively. 


Greene—The following are new teachers in 
Greene County: 

D. Mott Robertson and Virginia Ellis, Monroe 
High School; Annie L. Bailey, Geer School; Maxie 
A. Hunt, Kinderhook School; Roxanna Martin, 
Mutton Hollow School; Etta Evans, McMullen 
School. 


Harrisonburg—The following teachers have 
been assigned positions in Harrisonburg Schools: 

Blair Rouse, graduate of Randolph-Macon Col- 
lege, will teach English in the Harrisonburg High 
School. He taught formerly at Marshall, Virginia. 

Frances Wells, graduate of Harrisonburg State 
Teachers College, will teach in the Junior High 
School. 

Lois Robertson, graduate of Harrisonburg State 
Teachers College, will teach the third grade in the 
Main Street School. She was emploved formerly in 
the schools of Botetourt County. 

Evelyn Mitchum and Mrs. Kathryn W. Howard, 
both graduates of Harrisonburg State Teachers Col- 
lege, will teach in the Waterman School. 

Jane Gordon Eliason will be Supervisor of 
Teacher Training in the third grade and Evelyn 
Watkins will be Supervisor of Teacher Training in 
the first grade in the Main Street School. Both re- 
ceived their M. A. degrees from Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

Frances Grove has been appointed Director of 
Art for the Harrisonburg School System. She comes 
to Harrisonburg from Luray. She is a graduate of 
Harrisonburg State Teachers College. 


Lynchburg—The following are teachers who are 
in the Lynchburg schools this year for the first time: 

R. Lewis Bierly, Margaret Cheatham, Nell Cling- 
enpeel, Mary B. Dabney, Ida Reeder Davidson, Mary 
D. Derieux, Lillian V. Mickle, W. M. E. Rachal, 
William Schuhle, Jr., Evelyn West and Martha 
Wood. 


Madison—Margaret Rea and Lena Ruth Miller 
will teach in the Madison High School; Frances 
Scott Frazer, Criglersville School; Lucy Yowell, 
Rochelle School; Dorothy WNethers, Wolftown 
School; Ruth Hale, Locust Dale School; Mabel 
Estes, Novum School; Isabelle Patton, New Oldrag 
School; Eleanor Shackleton, Oak Park School. 

Martinsville—The following new teachers have 
been assigned to positions in the Martinsville 
schools: 

Beulah Boyd, graduate of Emory and Henry Col- 
lege, will teach French and Mathematics in the 
Martinsville High School. 

Ben Ramsey, graduate of Duke University, Jac- 
queline Crinkley, graduate of Mary Baldwin Col- 
lege, Elizabeth Kelly, graduate of the State Teachers 
College, Farmville, and Irene Nolen, graduate of 
the State Teachers College, Radford, will teach in 
the Joseph Martin School. 

Polly Daniel, graduate of the Fredericksburg 
State Teachers College, will teach in Central Gram- 
mar School. 

Middlesex—C. J. Sedivy has been assigned to 
the position of instructor in agriculture in Saluda. 

Roanoke City—-Wright D. Parsons has been 
elected head of the commercial department in the 
Roanoke school system. He is a graduate of Bow- 
ling Green Business University and holds a B. S. 
degree from the Louisiana State University. 

Kurt Albert Schneider has been elected to the 
newly created position of Vocation Education Su- 
pervisor in the Roanoke Schools. He studied at 
Colorado State College, taught for five years in 
Baltimore, Maryland, and for the past five years in 
George Washington High School, Danville. 

Mrs. Dorothy S. Watson, B. S. in Library Science 
from Columbia University and M. A. University 
of California, has been appointed Head Librarian 
for the Roanoke Schools. 

Rockingham—tThe following new teachers have 
been aSsigned to positions in Rockingham County 
schools : 

Anna E. Cebart, McGaheysville; Veda C. Liskey, 
Roadside School; Reba E. Hartman, Mt. Pleas- 
ant School; K. B. Dofflemyer, Sandy Bottom School ; 
Anna Lee Simmons, St. Stephens School; Mary 
Jane Walker, Rocky Bar School; Virginia Cox, 
Evelyn Pugh, W. H. Sanger, Alvin T. Kline and 
Paul W. Shiflet, Bridgewater School; Minnie E. 

(Continued on page 70) 
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Trends and Tides in Education 


AMELIA PRINCIPAL MAKES COLLEC- 

TION OF FOREIGN NEWSPAPERS 

Roy Helms, principal of the school at Amelia 
Courthouse, was at Columbia University last sum- 
mer. While in New York he collected newspapers 
in foreign languages. In this collection are papers 
published in Russian, Italian, Norwegian, Hun- 
garian, Polish, Bohemian, Hebrew, Spanish, Ger- 
man, French and Chinese. 

These papers have made an interesting study for 
the pupils at Amelia. Few of the pupils knew the 
world had so many languages and fewer still had 
actually come in contact with people who speak 
these languages. 

A special display was made of these papers in the 
library and the pupils had a delightful time looking 
over them. 

The librarian, Miss Bradley, called the attention 
of the pupils to the fact that few people had ever 
seen such a collection of papers in various languages 
side by side. The French teacher used the papers in 
her classes. The Latin teacher used the Italian 
papers to show her pupils the resemblance between 
the two languages. The Ancient History teacher has 
made use of the Chinese paper in connection with 
the history of that country. Many more uses will 
be made of these papers in the future. 


“NO VOTE, NO JOBS” IS SCHOOLS’ 
DECREE 

Superintendent Dannelly of city schools, Mont- 

gomery, Alabama, announced that for the session 

1937-38 only teachers who vote at elections would 

be offered contracts. 

board’s theory that ‘““An educator who does not vote 


He explained it is the school 


is poorly equipped to prepare pupils for effective 
participation in a Democracy.” 


SCHOOL WORK COOPERATIVE, NOT 
COMPETITIVE 

Much of the work of the world is based upon 

competitive practices. Competition is said to be the 

life of business. In many fields, competition is in- 


evitable. Familiar examples of competitive practices 
and of attempts to control them may be noted from 
a most casual study of our daily lives. 

Many modern school administrations have been 


prone to worship at the shrine of big business and 
to ape its ways, including the use of competition 
in school work. Many school teachers have inheri- 
ted a tradition of competitive endeavor in class 
work and have not been able to break away from it. 

But education, in itself, is not a competitive 
field. It is a field of personal and social growth in 
which the individual can progress and_ succeed 
without “beating” someone else. One can master 
a foreign language or a mathematical process with- 
out entering into competition with anyone. In fact, 
these and other phases of public school work can 
be mastered more fully and more readily if one 
is able to work cooperatively with another student 
during the learning period. 


In our public schools, we should emphasize co- 
Operative and socializing influences rather than 
competitive and selfish influences. In a public school 
situation, a pupil’s chief field of competition should 
be with his own previous record rather than with 
the record being made by another pupil. 

—SUPERINTENDENT SAMUEL ENGLE Burr, 
Newcastle, Delaware 
In School Executives Magazine. 


THE IRONY OF LIFE 


It is to me one of the most sadly ironic aspects 
of modern industrial life that those who build 
beaultiful houses, make beautiful furniture, weave 
beautiful fabrics, fashion beautiful jewelry, con- 
struct beautiful ships rarely, if ever, can even hope 
to enjoy the things created by their own labor. 
This thought always comes to me when, in travel- 
ing, I see the magnificent structures which house 
our great educational institutions—Yale, Prince- 
ton, Chicago, Leland Stanford, and a _ hundred 
others. Here are buildings into the making of which 
has gone the toil of an army of men, as well as 
the craftmanship of master artisans in stone, in 
brick, in iron, and in wood. Yet, I know that not 
one in a thousand of the children of these workers 
has ever entered as student, or can ever hope to 
enter, these temples of learning which their fathers 
helped to build. 

—JoHN L. Lewis, President, 
United Mine Workers of America 
In School Executives Magazine. 
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Virginia Education Association 
ANNUAL CONVENTION, NOVEMBER 24, 25, 26, 27, 1936 


RICHMOND, 


VIRGINIA 





8:00 P. M.—The Mosque, Laurel and Main 
Streets. John E. Martin, presiding. 

1. Music by State-wide Orchestra, Band and 

Chorus. A. J. Lancaster, General Director. 


11:00 A. M.—Auditorium, John Marshall High 
School. John E. Martin, presiding. 

1. Music. 

2. Thanksgiving Sermon. Dr. Churchill J. Gib- 
son, Rector, St. James Episcopal Church, 
Richmond. 

3. Annual Offering for Teachers’ Welfare Fund. 

4. In Memoriam. Lucy Mason Holt in charge. 

6:00 P. M.—Hotel John Marshall. 
Banquet to Delegate Assembly—Guest Speaker, 
John Temple Graves, II, Birmingham, Alabama. | 





9:00 A. M.—Auditorium, John Marshall High 
School. John E. Martin, presiding. 


1. President’s Annual Address. JohnE. Martin. 


2. Business Session, Delegate Assembly of the 
Virginia Education Association. 





Programs of General Meetings 


Wednesday, November 25, 1936 


Thursday, November 26, 1936 


Friday, November 27, 1936 


Orchestra directed by Frank Wendt. 

Band directed by Eleanor A. Sherman. 

Chorus directed by Mrs. Sena B. Wood. 
2. Nominations for President. 


8:30 P. M.—Auditorium, John Marshall High 
School. John E. Martin, presiding. 


1. Annual Report of the Progress of the 
Schools in Virginia. Dr. Sidney B. Hall, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Richmond. 


2. Growth of Teachers in Service. 
Dr. William T. Melchior, Syracuse Univer- 
sity. 


8:00 P. M.—Auditorium, John Marshall High 
School. John E. Martin, presiding. 
1. When the Student Speaks. Dr. S. Marion 
Tucker, Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute. 
2. At the Seat of Government. J. Fred Essary, 
Washington, D. C. 








GENERAL INFORMATION 


Registration: Main Lobby, Hotel John Marshall. 

All assignments to hotels, boarding houses, and 
homes will be made at the registration office, which 
will be general information and post office head- 
quarters. 

The meetings of the convention will be held in 
The Mosque, the auditorium and classrooms of the 
John Marshall High School, the State Capitol and 
rooms in Hotel John Marshall, Hotel Richmond, 
Murphy’s Hotel, the Capitol Hotel (Murphy’s An- 
nex), and Virginia Museum of Fine Arts. 


RAILROAD RATES 


All railroads operating in Virginia will have on 
sale reduced round-trip rates. No railroad identifi- 
cation certificates will be necessary. For further 
information, inquire at local railroad ticket office. 


DELEGATES 

Delegates may secure at the registration office a 
badge by which they will be identified. 

Delegates should be in their seats in The Mosque, 
Laurel and Main Streets, Wednesday night promptly 
at 8:00 o'clock to participate in making nominations 
for president of the Association immediately at the 
close of the concert. 

All certified delegates should be in their seats 
promptly Friday morning at 9:00 o'clock for the 
annual business session of the Association. 

All delegates should see that their credentials are 
clear before presenting their ballots for president. 
The following regulations will govern the election: 

1. The election to be held Friday, November 27. 

2. Polls to be open from 9 A. M. to 2 P. M. 

3. The election te be held in the business office 
of the John Marshall High School. 
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Sean fort 
Each voting delegate will be furnished at the 
registration office a ticket for the banquet Thursday 
at 6 P. M. Only regularly certified delegates will 
be admitted to the banquet. 
Luncheons and dinners must not conflict with 
other programs and must adjourn before the open- 
ing hour of the general meetings. 


COMPLETE CONVENTION PROGRAM 
MEETINGS OF THE BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS 
Monday, November 23, 1936 
8:00 P. M.—Board Room, Headquarters Offices. 


Tuesday, November 24, 1936 
9:00 A. M.—Board Room, Headquarters Offices. 
2:00 P. M.—Board Room, Headquarters Offices. 


MEETING OF THE OFFICERS OF 
STATE AND LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS 


Thursday, November 26, 1936 


9:00 to 11:00 A. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Wash- 
ington Room. A. L. Bennett, presiding. 





The officers of each local association are expected 
to be present at this meeting and to report on the 
activities of their respective associations. 


MEETING OF RETIRED TEACHERS 


A meeting for Retired Teachers will be held in 
Room 210, John Marshall High School, Thurs- 
day, November 26, from 9:00 to 11:00 A. M. 
H. C. Barrett will preside at this meeting. 


MEETINGS OF DEPARTMENTS AND 
SECTIONS 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENTS 


Tuesday, November 24, 1936 
2:00 P. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden. 
James G. Johnson, presiding. 
1. Concrete Methods of Improving Teachers in 
Service. 
Superintendent D. N. Davidson, Orange County 
(15 minutes). 
Superintendent Omer Carmichael, Lynchburg 
(15 minutes). 
Superintendent S. T. Godbey, Alleghany County 
(15 minutes). 
Superintendent Henry G. Ellis, Petersburg 
(15 minutes). 





JOHN TEMPLE GRAVES, Il 
Banquet Speaker, Thursday, 6:00 P. M. 








ee 
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DEPARTMENT OF CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
Friday, November 27, 1936 


A Luncheon Meeting 


1:00 P. M.—Hotel Richmond, Dutch Room. 
Ione Wilshin, presiding. 

1. Business Session. 

2. Address. Dr. S. Marion Tucker, Brooklyn Poly- 
technic Institute. 

3. Report, Portland Convention. Cornelia S. Adair, 
Richmond. 

4. Personality Testing. Ruth Livermon, Principal, 
Meadowbrook School, Norfolk. 


Grammar Grade Teachers 
11:00 A. M. to 1:00 P. M.—Auditorium, Hotel John 
Marshall. Lillian Smith, presiding. 


Theme: The Elementary Grade Teacher as an Inter- 
preter of the Fine Arts. 

1. As an Interpreter of Spiritual Values. Dr. Solon 
B. Cousins, Second Baptist Church, Richmond. 

2. As an Interpreter of Music. John Powell and 
L. A. Richman. 

3. As an Interpreter of Art. Juanita McDougald, 
State Supervisor of Instruction, Raleigh, N. C. 

4. As an Interpreter of Literature. Dr. Maycie 
Southall, George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tenn. 





PR. SIDNEY B. HALL 
Speaker. Thursday, 8:30 P. M. 
2. Discussion by Superintendents James Hurst, 
H. A. Hunt, C. K. Holsinger, J. Lee Cox. 
General Discussion from the floor. 


8:00 P. M—Hotel John Marshall, Auditorium. 
James G. Johnson, presiding. 
1. Address. Superintendent T. C. Williams, Alex- 
andria City Schools. 
2. Address. Dr. Harris Hart, former State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction of Virginia. 


Wednesday, November 25, 1936 


9:30 A. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden. 
James G. Johnson, presiding. 
1. Budget Making Problems. 
Superintendent John C. Myers, Rockingham Coun- 
ty (15 minutes). 
Superintendent G. L. H. Johnson, Danville 
(15 minutes). 
Discussion by Superintendents R. E. Cook, A. C. 
Gilkeson, G. H. Brown, J. J. Kelly, L. F. Shel- 
burne, H. A. Wise, T. J. McIlwaine, W. T. Wood- 
son, J. M. Shue. 
General discussion from the floor. 


LS] 





Y 3. Business Session. Se dant Seas ry ee 
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JOHN E. MARTIN, President 
Speaker, Friday, 9:00 A. M. 
There will be a meeting of Board of Directors of the 
Department at 8:30 A. M., in Room 204, John Mar- 
shall High School. 


DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY 
PRINCIPALS 


Thursday, November 26, 1936 


9:00 to 11:00 A. Mi—The Chatterbox, Hotel Richmond. 
Frank L. Fentress, presiding. 

1. Panel Discussion—Guidance in the Elementary 
School. Led by Ruth Livermon, Principal, Mead- 
owbrook School, Norfolk. 

2. Business Session: 

Reports of Committees. 
Election of officers. 


DEPARTMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Friday, November 27, 1936 


4:00 to 5:30 P. M.—Hotel Richmond, Ballroom. 
Dr. John E. Williams, presiding. 
1. Open discussion of the topics: 
College Entrance Requirements 
Student Guidance 
Why Freshmen Fail 
2. Business Session. 
Election of Officers. 


‘4 





DEPARTMENT OF RURAL EDUCATION 
Wednesday, November 25, 1936 


9:30 to 12:00—Auditorium, John Marshall High 
School. F. B. Fitzpatrick, presiding. 


General Theme: Integrated Teaching and Learning. 


The aim of this program is to help teachers with 
their daily and weekly programs in integrated teach- 
ing. As much light as possible will be thrown upon 
such topics as (1) initiating the unit; (2) conference 
planning and activity periods; (3) techniques in 
building units; (4) committee work and discussion as 
a part of the daily program; (5) criteria for evaluat- 
ing activities and units. For the purpose of organiza- 
tion the program has been built around three major 
types of teaching given below. These three types 
of teaching differ in procedure but each leads to 
integrated learning. 


1. Cultural type devoted to the development of ap- 
preciations and attitudes. In this type teachers use 
music, art, and literature, the means for developing 
the cultural side of life. 

2. Unit type devoted to the techniques of building 
units, such as, determining aims, selecting activities, 
organizing and integrating subject matter around the 
center of interest. 

3. Direct teaching type devoted to the develop- 


DR. 8S. MARION TUCKER 
Speaker, Friday, 8:00 P. M. 
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ARTHUR J. LANCASTER 
Director, Concert, Wednesday, 8:00 P. M. 
ment of specific habits, skills, and abilities according 
to the needs of children as revealed in their work. 

How much time should be given to these three pat- 
terns of teaching? What have we found to be the 
best ways to develop attitudes and appreciations? 
To what extent can the unit period take care of 
direct teaching? What techniques should be used in 
building units? Will these three approaches meet all 
the needs of children? What evidences have we 
that integrated teaching is giving us better results 
than traditional teaching? What do we mean by 
integrated personality? 

Group meetings have been planned to answer some 
of these questions. As far as possible the rooms 
for these meetings will have appropriate “set-ups” 
for each grade level. Each group will discuss these 
three types of procedure—appreciative type, unit 
type, and direct teaching type. 


PROGRAM 

1. Review of Rural Education in Virginia for 1935- 
36. F. B. Fitzpatrick, State Teachers College, 
Radford. 

2. Theory of Integrated Teaching. Dr. Paul 
Hounshell, State Teachers College, Harrisonburg. 

3. Criteria for Evaluating Some Newer Techniques 
in Integrated Teaching. M’Ledge Moffett, Dean, 
State Teachers College, Radford. 


4. Group Meetings at 11 A. M.: 

Room 203—One-Teacher Schools—Mae Kelly, Su- 
pervisor, Bedford County, presiding. 

Room 204—Grade I—Richmond Teacher presid- 
ing. 

Room 205—Grade II—Joella Akin, Supervisor, 

Teacher Training, State Teachers College, Rad- 

ford, presiding. 

Room 206—Grade III—Evelyn Fitzpatrick, Super- 
visor, Student Teaching, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Radford, presiding. 

Room 207—Grade IV—Minnie Dunn, Supervisor, 
Fourth and Fifth Grades, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Fredericksburg, presiding. 

Room 208—Grade V—Gladys Goodman, Super- 
visor, State Teachers College, Harrisonburg, 
presiding. 

Room 209—Grade VI—Miss Carter of State Teach- 
ers College, Farmville, presiding. 

Room 210—Grade VII—-Eliza Stickley, Supervisor, 
Henrico County, presiding. 


Thursday, November 26, 1936 


9:00 to 11:00 A. M.—Auditorium, Capitol Hotel 
(Murphy’s Annex). F. B. Fitzpatrick, presiding. 

1. Integration and Child Development. How is In- 
tegrated Teaching and Learning better than Tra- 





J. FRED ESSARY 
Speaker, Friday, 8:00 P. M. 








ditional Teaching and Learning? Louise Seegar, 
State Teachers College, Harrisonburg. 

2. Integration and the Teacher. How is Integrated 
Teaching Improving the Teacher? Marvin Suter, 
Bridgewater. 

3. Integration and the Community. How Can We 
Enlist the Resources of the Community in Inte- 
grated Teaching and Learning? Dr. Norman Frost, 
Peabody College. 

4. Business Session. 


DEPARTMENT OF SECONDARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS 
Wednesday, November 25, 1936 
3:00 to 5:00 P. M.—Hotel Richmond, Ballroom. 
H. I. Willett, presiding. 

1. Accrediting Standards. J. L. B. Buck, State De- 
partment of Education. 

2. Marketing the Product of the School. F.S. Chase, 
Principal, High School, Suffolk. 

3. The activities Period. H. C. Barnes, Principal, 
High School, Norview. 

4. Vocational Education. Dr. B. H. VanOot, State 
Department of Education. 





Thursday, November 26, 1936 
9:00 to 11:00 A. M.—Hotel Richmond, Ballroom. 
Bessie M. Mottley, presiding. 
Joint meeting with the Vocational and Educational 
Guidance Section. 
Theme: The High School Functioning as an Agency 
of Guidance. 
1. The Role of the Principal. Dr. C. H. Phippins, 


Blacksburg. 

2. The Role of the Teacher. Cordelia Cox, Rich- 
mond. 

3. The Role of Special Workers. Maude Motley, 
Varina. 


4. The Function of the College in Training Teachers 
for Guidance. Dr. R. B. Pinchbeck, Richmond. 
5. Discussion led by Dr. Edward Alvey, Jr., Fred- 
ericksburg. 
A special exhibit of Guidance materials for the 
counselor’s office will be on display in the meeting 
room. 


Friday, November 27, 1936 
2:00 to 4:00 P. M.—Hotel Richmond, Ballroom. 
H. I. Willett, presiding. 

1. Trends in Curriculum . Revision in Secondary 
Schools. Dr. W. T. Melchoir, Syracuse Univer- 
sity. 

2. Recent Instructional Material Suggested for Core 
Curriculum of High Schools. Dr. D. W. Peters, 
State Department of Education. 

Discussion from the floor. 
3. Business Session: 
Report of the Treasurer. 
Report of the Resolutions Committee. 
Election of Officers. 
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DEPARTMENT OF SUPERVISORS 


Monday, November 23, 1936 
9:00 A. M. to 3:00 P. M. Elsie A. Davis, presiding. 
Theme: Guiding Individual Child Growth. 
Observation Day: 
Cities—Richmond, Williamsburg. 
Counties—Henrico, Essex, New Kent, Dinwiddie. 


7:00 to 9:00 P. M.—Auditorium, Capitol Hotel (Mur- 
phy’s Annex). 


1. Music as a Part of the Instructional Program. 
Luther A. Richman, State Supervisor of Music. 

2. Adventures of a Verse Writer. Nancy Byrd 
Turner, Writer and Lecturer of Virginia. 


Tuesday, November 24, 1936 


9:30 A. M. to 12:30 P. M.—<Auditorium, Capitol Hotel 
(Murphy’s Annex). 

1. Words of Greeting. E. E. Worrell, State Super- 
visor of Rural Education. 

2. Panel Discussion: Developing a Broader Con- 
ception of the Meaning and Use of Subject Mat- 
ter. 

Mrs. Cassie Spencer 
Payne, Chairman 
Mrs. Philip Freeman 

Mildred Neal 

3. Panel Discussion: Creative Expression an Evi- 
dence of Child Growth. 

Mildred Kidd, Chairman Frances Treakle 

Mrs. Louise Broaddus Elsie Coleman 

Mrs. Eleanor Scott Rexie Gill 

Lillian Minor Katherine Sinclair 
4. Business. 


5:30 to 8:00 P. M.—Dinner, Hotel John Marshall, Roof 
Garden. 
Recent Social Trends and Their Educational Im- 
plications. Dr. Edmund deS. Brunner, Colum- 
bia University, New York. 


Claude Graham 
Preston Starling 
Mary Dinwiddie 


ART SECTION 


Friday, November 27, 1936 


2:00 to 4:30 P. M.—Assembly Room, Virginia State 
Museum of Fine Arts, Grove Avenue and the 
Boulevard. (Take a Floyd Avenue bus on 
Grace Street going west.) 


Grace M. Palmer, presiding. 


1. The Young Child and His Art. Parmelia Gwynn, 

Supervisor of Art, Danville. 

What Creative Expression Means to the Artist. 

Theresa Pollak, Professor of Art, Richmond Divi- 

sion, College of William and Mary. 

Nora Houston, Richmond Artist. 

3. What Creative Expression Means in the Life of the 
Child. Open discussion by teachers from various 
parts of the State. Examples of work by chil- 
dren will be shown. 

Discussion led by Ruth Witt, Roanoke. 


bo 
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4. Business Session: 
Reports of Committees. 
Election of Officers. 
5. Tour through the Museum, including the exhibi- 
tion of sculpture by the nationally known sculptor, 
Paul Manship. 


CLASSICAL SECTION 
Friday, November 27, 1936 


11:00 A. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Washington Room. 


1. Address of Welcome. Dr. Theodore F. Adams, 
Pastor, First Baptist Church, Richmond. 
2. A Ciceronian Rogues’ Gallery. Dr. H. M. Poteat, 
Professor of Latin, Wake Forest College. 
3. The Latin Tournament. Dr. A. P. Wagener, Chair- 
man, College of William and Mary. 
4. Report of the Committee on the Better Prepara- 
tion of Latin Teachers. Dr. W. A. Harris, Chair- 
man, University of Richmond. 
1:00 P. M.—Luncheon, Hotel John Marshall. 

Award of Pins to Winners in the 1936 Latin 

Tournament. 

2:00 P. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Parlor A. 
1. Using the Revised Curriculum in Latin Classes. 
Margaret Proctor, High School, Fairfax. 
Report of the Committee on the Latin Activities 
Contest. Geraldine Rowe, Chairman, Matthew 
Whaley High School, Williamsburg. 
3. Business Session: 

Minutes. Reports of Officers. Election of Officers. 


to 


COMMERCIAL SECTION 


Friday, November 27, 1936 


1:00 P. M.—Luncheon Meeting, Hotel John Marshall. 
Frances Bowers, Temple University, guest 
speaker. 


ENGLISH SECTION 
Friday, November 27, 1936 


2:30 to 4:00 P. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden. 
Richard A. Meade, presiding. 

1. Teaching Poetry for Appreciation. H. Augustus 
Miller, Jr., Head of English Department, High 
School, Petersburg. 

2. Living Grammar versus Textbook Grammar. 
Dr. A. L. Hench, Professor of English, University 
of Virginia. 

3. The Stage and the Motion Picture: How Can 
We Use Them? Dr. S. Marion Tucker, Head of 
the Department of English, Brooklyn Polytechnic 
Institute, New York. 

Discussion. 

4. Business Session. 

There will be at the meeting an exhibit of the 
National Council publications in charge of Ruth 
Bradley, Richmond. 


GEOGRAPHY SECTION 
Wednesday, November 25, 1936 
2:00 to 5:00 P. M.—Room 309, George Wythe High 
School. Susie V. Floyd, presiding. 

1. Developing in Children the Ability to Read Maps. 
Beatrice Collins, Geography Specialist, Silver 
Burdett Company. 

2. Some Important Phases in the Teaching of Geog- 
raphy. Idella R. Berry, Elementary Supervisor, 
Newport News. 

3. Business Session: 

Reports of Officers and Committees. 
Election of Officers. 

4. Demonstration Lesson with Sixth Grade Children. 
Mrs. Hazel Forbes Watson, Geography Specialist, 
Ginn & Company, Room 311, George Wythe High 
School. 


HOME ECONOMICS SECTION 


Wednesday, November 25, 1936 

10:00 A. M.—Auditorium, Hotel John Marshall. 

Mary Finney Smith, presiding. 

1. Extending the Services of Home Economics. 
Martha Creighton, Supervisor, Home Economics 
Education. 

2. Planning a Community Program in Home Eco- 
nomics. Nettie Yowell, High School, Boyce. 

3. The Extended Educational Program in Gloucester 
County. Mary V. Overbey, Gloucester. 

4. Obligations of the Distributor and Consumer in 
Standardization of Goods and Services. Dr. Paul 
H. Nystrom, Professor of Marketing, Columbia 
University. 

5. Discussion—Leader, Jean Stewart, College of 
William and Mary. 

2:00 P. M.—<Auditorium, Hotel John Marshall. 

Mary Finney Smith, presiding. 

1. Organization of Home Economics Clubs. Helen 

Hopper, District Supervisor, Home Economics 

Education. 

Child Care and Guidance in the High School 

Home Economics Program. Rosa H. Loving, Dis- 

trict Supervisor, Home Economics Education. 

3. The Kitchen as an Efficient Workshop. Virginia 
Richards, High School, Berryville. 


bo 


MATHEMATICS TEACHERS SECTION 


Thursday, November 26, 1936 
9:00 to 11:00 A. M.—Room 309—George Wythe Build- 
ing, for College and High School Teachers. 
F. G. Lankford, Jr., presiding. 
1. Improving Our Mathematics Teachers Section. 
Winnie E. Sutherland, High School, Capron. 
2. Testing in High School Plane Geometry. 
G. W. Cox, Jr., High School, Earlysville. 
3. The Use of Environmental Materials in High 
School Mathematics Classes. Rhoda Burks, High 
School, Norton. 
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4. A Balanced Program for Training Mathematics 
Teachers. Dr. A. M. Jarman, University of Vir- 
ginia. 

General Discussion. 

5. Business Session. 


Room 202, John Marshall High School, for Elementary 
School Teachers. Myrtle Cooper, presiding 


1. Building in Child Experience Units in Arithmetic 
in Matthew Whaley School. Led by a teacher 
from Matthew Whaley. 

Discussion from floor. 

2. Basic Concepts in Teaching Arithmetic Mean- 
ingfully. Led by Dr. Inga Olla Helseth, followed 

_ by discussion of group. 

3. What are We as a Group Doing in 
Experiences of Pupils in Arithmetic? 
Myrtle Cooper, followed by one-minute talks from 
group. 


Enriching 
Led by 


Friday, November 27, 1936 
Luncheon Meeting 
College-High School Teachers and Elementary Teach- 
ers Groups Combined. 
12:30 to 2:30 P. M.—Auditorium, Hotel John Marshall 
F. G. Lankford, Jr., presiding. 
1. Mathematics of Other Days: A Dramatization by 
Highland Springs High School Pupils. 
2. Problems in The Teaching of Elementary Mathe 
matics. Myrtle Cooper assisted by a group of 
teachers. 


MODERN LANGUAGE SECTION 
Wednesday, November 25, 1936 
7:00 to 8:00 P. M.—Room 317, John Marshall 
School. W. J. Gaines, presiding. 
1. Business Meeting. 
The Modern Language Tournament: 
Josephine W. Holt, Chairman. 
3. Report of the Membership Committee. 
ter, Chairman. 
4. Election of Officers. 


Thursday, November 26, 1936 
9:00 to 11:00 A. M.—Room 317, John Marshall High 
School. Colonel T. A. E. Moseley, presiding. 


1. Address of the President. 

2. Training for the Teaching of Modern Languages 
and Certification Standards. Dr. Sidney B. Hall, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

3. General Discussion. 

4. Cultural Aspects of Modern Language Teacher 

Dr. Theodore Huebener, Assistant Director of 

Modern Languages, New York City. 

Deutsches Festspiel, a playlet presented by the 

German students of Thomas Jefferson High 


High 


Discussion 


bo 


é. DB Car 


or 


School, Richmond, under the direction of William 
Berry. To be staged in Room 209, John Mar- 
shall High School. 

1:00 P. M.—Luncheon, Hotel Richmond 











EDUCATION 


MUSIC SECTION 


Wednesday, November 25, 1936 
10:00 A. M.—Room 317, John Marshall High School. 
Arthur J. Lancaster, presiding. 

1. The Elementary Curriculum from the Viewpoint 

of the City Teacher. Evelyn Brooks, Portsmouth. 

(5 minutes.) 

Short Papers: 

a. Music in the County Schools. 
Henrico County. 

b. Music—An Appreciation. George J. Lux, John 
Marshall High School, Richmond. 

3. Address. Luther A. Richman, State Supervisor 
of Music. 

4. Business Session. 

8:00 P. M.—The Mosque, Laurel and Main Streets. 

by State-wide Orchestra, Band and 


bo 


Paul P. Saunier, 


Concert 
Chorus. 


PHYSICAL AND HEALTH EDUCATION 
SECTION 


Wednesday, November 25, 1936 


2:00 P. M.—Auditorium, John Marshall High School. 
Robert N. Hoskins, presiding. 


1. Organization and Presentation of Health Day Pro- 
gram. Charles E. Hoster, Director of Physical 
Education, Newport News. 

Meeting the Individual Pupil Needs Through 

Physical Education. Marvin N. Suter, Principal, 

High School, Bridgewater. 

3. Ways and Means for State School Health Service. 
Major Eliot V. Graves, State Supervisor of Phys- 
ical and Health Education. 

4. Safety in Education. James Wadkins, 
Engineer, State Highway Department. 

5. Panel Discussion—Physical and Health Education 
in the New Curriculum. 
Leader, Bertha Kirk, State 

Fredericksburg. 
Members of the panel: 
E. Boyd Graves, Rural Supervisor. 
W. K. Barnett, Superintendent Schools, Rad- 
ford. 
Maxie Acree, 
liamsburg. 
The following classes in physical education will be 
in session in the Richmond schools on Wednesday, 
November 25. A cordial invitation is extended to all 
teachers to observe these classes. 


to 


Safety 


Teachers College, 


Matthew Whaley School, Wil- 


Rhythms—First Grade 
9:30 to 10:00 A. M.: 
Miss Adams, Nathaniel Bacon School. 
Mrs. Hamilton, William Fox School. 
Miss Rudd, Highland Park School. 


Playground Activities—Elementary Grades 
10:00 to 11:00 A. M.—Madison School. 
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Junior High School 
11:00 to 11:45 A. M.—Squad Activities—Chandler 
Junior High. 
12:05 to 12:45 P. M.—Natural Rhythm and Stunts, 
East End Junior High. 


High School 
Thomas Jefferson High School: 
Class Periods— 8:55 to 9:45 A. M. 
11:08 to 11:45 A. M. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL LIBRARIANS SECTION 


Thursday, November 26, 1936 
9:15 to 11:00 A. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Parlor A. 
Reba Wartman, presiding. 

1. How Does the Library Act as a Coordinating 
Agency for Controlling Subject Matter in the 
Developing Curriculum? Mary Gaver, Supervisor 
of School Libraries, Danville. 

2. What Part Does Student Help Play in School 
Library Service? Ewell Crawford, Librarian, 
High School, Staunton. 

3. What Part Does the Librarian Play in Reading 
Guidance? Mary Louise Dinwiddie, Librarian, 
George Washington High School, Alexandria. 


Note: A special school library exhibit is located in 
Booth No. 27 in Hotel John Marshall, mezzanine 
floor. 


SCIENCE SECTION 
Thursday, November 26, 1936 
Elementary Group 
9:30 to 11:00 A. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Parlor B. 
Mrs. A. Amonette Saunders, presiding. 

1. Science in the Grades and Its Relation to the 
New Curriculum. Dr. Inga Olla Helseth, College 
of William and Mary. 

2. An informal discussion will follow with opportu- 
nity to take up individual science problems. 


Friday, November 27, 1936 
8:00 to 9:00 A. M.—Breakfast, Science Section, 
Ewart’s Cafeteria (upstairs). 


Joint Meeting Secondary and Elementary 
Science Groups 
11:00 A. M. to 1:00 P. M.—Auditorium, Capitol Hotel 
(Murphy’s Annex). G. W. Jeffers, presiding. 

1. A Local Experiment for Familiarizing Teachers 
with the Science Around Them. Mae Kelly, Su- 
pervisor, Bedford County. 

2. The Study of Biology in the Larger High Schools. 
J. Thomas Stewart, Jr., Woodrow Wilson High 
School, Portsmouth. 

3. Plans for the 1938 A. A. A. S. Meeting in Rich- 
mond. Dr. S. S. Negus, Medical College of Vir- 
ginia. 

4. Business Meeting. 


SOCIAL STUDIES SECTION 


Wednesday, November 25, 1936 
2:30 to 4:30 P. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden. 
Macon E. Barnes, presiding. 

1. Business Meeting. 

2. Science and the Social Studies. Dr. W. T. 
Melchior, Syracuse University. 

3. Open Forum. Dr. Melchior, Dr. D. W. Peters, 
Fred M. Alexander. 


TEACHER TRAINING SECTION 
Thursday, November 26, 1936 
9:00 to 11:00 A. M.—Club Room, Capitol Hotel 
(Murphy’s Annex). Blanche Daniel, presiding. 

1. Implications of Recent Trends in Education for 
Improving Instruction in Teacher Training. 
Fred M. Alexander, State Supervisor of Negro 

Education, Richmond. 
Edward Alvey, Jr., Director of Teacher Training, 
Fredericksburg. 

2. Plans for Teacher Training Colleges to Meet the 
Demands of the Improved Instructional Program. 
Thomas D. Eason, State Director of Higher Edu 
cation, Richmond. 


Friday, November 27, 1936 
11:00 A. M. to 12:30 P. M.—Club Room, Capitol Hotel 
(Murphy’s Annex). Blanche Daniel, presiding. 
1. Business Session. Election of Officers. 
2. Forum Discussion of Pertinent Issues for Teacher 
Education in Virginia. 
a. Intergration in the College Curriculum. 
b. The Inter-Relation of Training School Experi- 
ences and Success in Service. 
c. Pre-College Guidance for Prospective Teachers. 
d. The Function of the Summer School in Profes- 
sional Service. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION SECTION 
Wednesday, November 25, 1936 
Dinner-Dance Meeting 

6:30 P. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden. 
Mrs. Rosa H. Loving, presiding. 
Dr. Paul H. Nystrom, Member, Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, will be the guest speaker. 
WRVA orchestra will provide the music which will 
be broadcast from the Roof Garden. 
Plates, $1.50. 


VOCATIONAL AND EDUCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE SECTION 


Thursday, November 26, 1936 
§:00 to 11:00 A. M.—Hotel Richmond, Ballroom. 


Joint session with the Department of Secondary 
School Principals. See page 66. 





) 
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Friday, November 27, 1936 
11:30 A. M. to 12:30 P. M.—Room 104, John Marshall 
High School. Bessie M. Mottley, presiding. 
1. Reports and discussions of Guidance Activities 
throughout the State. 
2. Discussion and suggestions for promoting guid- 
ance throughout the State. 
3. Buisness meeting: 
Reports of Officers and Committees. 
Election of Officers. 


WRITING SECTION 
Thursday, November 26, 1936 
10:00 to 11:00 A. M.—Room 110, John Marshall High 

School. W. C. Locker, presiding. 

At this meeting the president will make a re- 
port for the year, directing attention to the Poster 
Exhibit. Following this there will be an oppor- 
tunity for questions and a free discussion of va- 
rious topics, including the revised curriculum as 
well as suggestions for the solution of any prob- 
lem that may be presented. 

Business meeting and election of officers. 


SPECIAL NOTICES 
All Virginia members of the National Edu- 
cation Association are requested to meet in 
the auditorium of the John Marshall High 
School Friday, November 27, at 3:00 o’clock. 
A report of the N.E.A. meeting at Portland, 
Oregon, will be given at that time. 


ENTERTAINMENTS AND DINNERS 
Tuesday, November 24, 1936 
5:30 to 8:00 P. M.—Dinner, Department of Super 
visors, Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden. 


Wednesday, November 25, 1936 

4:90 to 6:00 P. M.—Governor’s Reception at the 
Mansion in Capitol Square. 

6:00 P. M.—Alumni Dinner, College of William and 
Mary. (Place to be announced later.) 

6:30 P. M.—Dinner-Dance, Vocational Education Sec- 
tion, Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden. 

8:00 P. M.—Concert by State-wide Orchestra, Band 
and Chorus, The Mosque, corner Laurel and 
Main Streets. 


Thursday, November 26, 1936 

7:30 A. M.—Breakfast, Virginia Council of Adminis- 
trative Women in Education, Hotel Richmond; 
‘and 1:30 P. M.—Dinner, Hotel John Marshall. 

8:00 A. M.—Breakfast, Radford College Alumnae. 
(Place will be announced later.) 

8:15 A. M.—Breakfast, George Peabody College, 
Hotel Richmond. 

1:00 P. M.—Luncheon, Modern Language Section, 
Hotel Richmond. 





6:00 P. M.—Banquet to Delegate Assembly, Hotel 
John Marshall. Admission by ticket. 


Friday, November 27, 1936 

8:00 to 9:00 A. M.—Breakfast, Science Section, 
Ewart’s Cafeteria (upstairs). 

12:30 to 2:30 P. M.—Luncheon Meeting, Mathematics 
Teachers Section, Hotel John Marshall. 

1:00 P. M.—Luncheon, Classical Section, Hotel John 
Marshall. 

1:00 P. M.—Luncheon Meeting, Department of Class- 
room Teachers, Hotel Richmond, Dutch Room. 

1:00 P. M.—-Luncheon Meeting, Commercial Teachers 
Section, Hotel John Marshall. 

4:00 to 6:00 P. M.—Tea of the Fredericksburg State 
Teachers College Alumnae Association, English 
Room, Miller and Rhoads’ Tea Room. Price, 35 
cents. Reservations need not be made. 


VIRGINIA COUNCIL OF ADMINISTRATIVE 
WOMEN IN EDUCATION 
Thursday, November 26, 1936 
7:30 A. M.—Breakfast, Hotel Richmond. 
1:30 P. M.—-Dinner, Hotel John Marshall. 

Lillian Minor, presiding. 


SOME CHANGES IN PERSONNEL FOR 
THE NEW SCHOOL SESSION 
(Continued from page 59) 

Roller, Shaver School; Elizabeth Thomas, Dayton 
School; Dessie W. Will and Frances R. Wise, Briary 
Branch School; Effie S. Wampler, Montezuma 
School; Anna V. Andes, Mt. Clinton School; Janie 
Miner, Pleasant Hill School; Thelma W. Sites, 
Singers Glen School; Frances C. Dodd and Gene- 
vieve I. Miller, Broadway School; Annie L. Cox 
and Alta I. Herbert, Timberville School; Mildred 
Brock, Mechanicsville School; Viola C. Spitzer, 

Runion Creek School. 

South Norfolk—The following new teachers 
have been appointed to the faculty of the South 
Norfolk schools: 

Mildred K. Clay, graduate of Westhampton Col- 
lege, will teach English in the high school. Ethel 
Daughtrey and Edith Nichols will teach in the 
primary and grammar grades respectively. 

A. Guy Hall, Jr., has been appointed Supervisor 
of Music. His training was received at the College 
of William and Mary and at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

Williamsburg—Ellen Fletcher, Gladys Mer- 
ville and Campton Crook have been added to the 
faculty of the Williamsburg city schools. 
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Helps for Grade Teachers 


MRS. ALEXANDER MILLAR, Bedford 
THANKSGIVING IN THE MAKING 


HE first wave of actual permanent coloniza- 
tion in the New England territory was guided 


and accomplished by the Pilgrim Fathers. 
Beginning with 1564 there had been growing 
within the English Church a dissension regarding 
certain doctrines and practices. This group of dis- 
senters wished the church establishment retained but 
desired to purify it of what they regarded as papist 
doctrines and practices, hence they were called Puri- 
tans. From the Puritans grew extreme Puritans, 
which became Separatists, then Congregationalists 
and so on. The dissension was widespread but we 
are concerned only with the events affecting New 
England. 
These events had their beginnings in the persecu- 


tion of the Puritans under Queen Elizabeth who 


tried to compel conformity to the government’s estab- 
lished church. This drove many groups of Puritans 
to Holland in order that they might maintain their 
own forms of worship—which were the beginnings 
of religious freedom. This spirit grew rapidly until 
there were many larger bodies which left England 
on the same errand and from the same causes that 
first carried the others to Holland. These migra- 
tions grew rapidly and in such increasing numbers 
that the authorities of England decided that they 
would not allow their obstinate subjects to defy the 
English laws even though across the waters, that 
they should not leave England but should stay at 
home and behave themselves. An old law of 1389 
was resurrected. It forbade emigrant ships from 
sailing without license. A group attempting to sail 
was seized, put in prison and their goods confiscated, 
but the suffering persons had to be cared for at 
public expense. A few more groups had similar 
experiences. After a few months it was found to 
be a losing and embarrassing bargain. The law 
was not enforced and the emigration to Holland 
continued in still larger numbers. Among these 
were John Carver, Richard Cushman, Captain 
Miles Standish and Edward Winslow. 

Dr. Ridpath says: “Contrariwise, some grew 
homesick and tired of the mean struggle for life, 
so they returned to England. On the whole the 
conditions were not satisfactory to the Puritans. 


They could hope for nothing but to remain poor 
factory hands, unable to buy the closely occupied 
and costly Dutch land or compete in trade with 
the shrewd and thrifty nations. They were and 
must remain foreigners among the most genial of 
all peoples; and their children would cease to be 
such only by what, to them, was worse—becoming 
Hollanders and losing at once their racial identity 
and the church order for which their fathers had 
exiled themselves. The government would not order 
them to go but it begrudged them protection which 
earned the ill will of the English government, and 
might at any time begin freezing them out. A far 
worse danger impended. The twelve years’ truce 
with Spain, signed in 1609, was drawing to an 
end, and no one knew what horrors might be en- 
acted on Dutch soil. In fact, before its close all 
Western Europe was drawn into the vortex of the 
Thirty Years’ War begun in 1618. 

Sometimes, the reason given for the Pilgrims’ 
leaving Holland is that they did not want their 
children to speak the Dutch language, hence the 
following explanation from Dr. Ridpath is quoted: 

“The question arose as to their next home. Where 
should it be? English America seemed to be their 
greatest hope. But, to what part of this new con- 
tinent should they go and build not only homes but 
a country, a new nation for themselves? They dare 
not settle too close to the Virginia colony lest they 
run the risk of the English persecution again—to 
settle too far from Virginia would be to have no 
neighbors in case of sickness or starvation or un- 
friendly Indians. It was finally decided to settle 
far enough from Virginia to avoid conflict, yet under 
its general rule and protection. Agents were sent 
to London to obtain a patent from the Virginia 
Colony. It was only after much urging that King 
James finally granted the patent. He asked how 
the colonists expected to make a living. ‘By fish- 
ing,’ was the reply. ‘Very good,’ said the King, 
‘it was the Apostles’ own, calling.’ 

“After much wearisome discussions as to the 
ships and details, the Pilgrims embarked and set 
sail for Southampton July 10. There were tears, 
sobs and farewells but they knew they were ‘Pil- . 
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grims’; they lifted up their eyes to heaven as their 
dearest country, and quieted their spirits.” 

Again human nature asserted itself and they fell 
to quarreling over the contract which presumably 
had been made with a London merchant by the name 
of Weston. Those aboard the Mayflower refused to 
pay it without the consent of those left behind. 
Whereupon Mr. Weston angrily ‘“‘tould them they 
must then look to stand on their owne legges.”’ He 
would not sign the contract, or pay the port dues 
or other obligations. This forced the Pilgrims to 
sell their £60 of butter and were unable to buy 
other badly needed articles. 


The ships set sail about August 5, 1620. A few 
days out and the Speedwell began to leak. Twice 
both the Mayflower and the Speedwell put back to 
port for repairs. There was suspected foul play to 
the Speedwell because of the unpaid contract. Fi- 
nally this boat had to be abandoned. It again re- 
turned to Plymouth carrying those who were dis- 
heartened, the weak, and those having several little 
children. The rest of the voyagers crowded on the 
Mayflower. 


The Mayflower again sailed from England on 
September 6 carrying one hundred and two souls be- 
sides the sailors. It reached America in nine weeks. 


After cruising around looking for the best place 
to land, a boat load of seventeen persons stepped 
ashore. This was the beginning of a permanent 
New England settlement in America. We are told 
that the “Plymouth Rock” which we dearly cherish 
was used as a stepping-stone by the Pilgrims as 
they left the Mayflower. The first party landed 
on December 11. On December 20 a final choice 
was made for a settlement—‘‘A highland along the 
brook of very sweet, fresh water, many springs 
and a defensible hill close by.” Not until Christ- 
mas Day did the bulk of the ship’s company debark 
on Plymouth Rock-—‘‘some to fell timber, some to 
saw, some to rive and some to carry; for no man 


? 


rested on that day.’ 


We have heard a great deal about the hardships 
and ills, sufferings and deaths of these brave Pil- 
grims, much of which was laid to the Speedwell’s 
treachery. We have not space to write of these, but 
pass over to better times. 


The day came when their homes were a bit more 
comfortable, when their better clothing warmed their 





bodies, when the crops were abundant and sickness 
and death lessened. Then it was that they and their 
good Governor Bradford proclaimed a “Day of 
Thanksgiving and Prayer.” The Indians were in- 
vited; they came. No need to shoulder a gun as 
they walked to church that day. No doubt the re- 
joicings and thanksgiving were great. 

Today, our President proclaims a Day of Thanks- 
giving, and the nation with joy and praise greet the 
day. 

For what are we thankful? 

First, let us be thankful that ours is a Christian 
nation. ‘In God we trust.” 

Let us be thankful for peace. 

As Ambassador Gerard recently said, “Let us be 
thankful that we do not live in Europe”—a land 
of strife and unrest, war-torn Europe, filled with 
distress and sorrow. Let us be thankful for food 
and raiment, health, happiness, friends, and oppor- 





tunities to help others. 


Let us be thankful for our inheritance from the 
Old World, for it is from Europe we trace the be- 
ginnings of our country. America has the heritage 
of the ages. From the Orient to Babylonia, Egypt, 
Greece, Italy, Germany, France, Spain, Portugal, 
Holland, England then to America have come the 
experiences, learnings and civilizations of the en- 
tire world. Our heritage, how rich! 

The Chinese gave the printing press and other 
inventions. From the Japanese have come the 
adaptation of the beautiful to every day life and 
the word, “‘sayonara,”’ which means “If it must be.” 
Submission, contentment and peace all wrapped up 
in that one word. 


Let us be thankful for the priceless works of 
art, sculpture and paintings which are found in our 
museums to entertain, please and beautify our lives 
in leisure hours; for the truly great music and books 
which may be ours for the asking. 

Someone has said that the greatest contributions 
made by the Old World to the New World are the 
workers who work our fields, run the industrial 
plants, who work in our stores, and take part in 
every phase of our industrial life. 


But America has not taken all and given noth- 
ing. Consider the inventions and gifts of science 
contributed by the United States. The sewing ma- 
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chine, the McCormick reaper, invented by Cyrus Mc- 
Cormick of Rockbridge County, Virginia, the tele- 
graph, telephone, phonograph, uses of electricity, 
automobile, airplane, moving and talking pictures 
are just a few of the inventions that have given 
assistance to the human race. We concede that 
these are not all unmixed blessings but who of us 
would be willing to give our consent to abolish any 
of these? 


Let us not fail to be thankful and to give thanks 
for our public schools. However far we miss the 
mark, our public schools are real builders of good 
citizenship. In what does this consist? If we in- 
terpret correctly, good citizenship means love of 
liberty, willingness to work together for the com- 
mon good, a citizen in which the spirit of democ- 
racy is fine and strong. Good citizenship means a 
willingness to give equal opportunity to all. 


Let us be thankful for our public schools and to 
the Constitution which gives to all the right of life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. Let us be 
thankful that we are thankful. 


AMERICA 


Hail Columbia! happy land! 

Hail ye heroes heaven born band! 

Who fought and bled in freedom’s cause 

And when the storm of war was gone 

Enjoyed the peace your valor won! 

Let Freedom ever be our boast, 

Ever mindful what it cost; 

Ever grateful for the prize 

Let its altar reach the skies. 

Free—united let us be 

Rallying round our liberty, 

As a band of brothers jointly 

Peace and safety we shall find. 
—JosEPH HOoOPkKINSON. 


FREEDOM 


“T must have liberty 
Withal as large a charter as the wind, 
To blow on whom I please.” 
—SHAKESPEARE. 


‘Religion, truth, virtue whatever we call 
A blessing—Freedom is the pledge of all.” 
—CowPER. 








THE MIND IN MOTION 


“In peace as well as in war the 
mind must be kept in motion.” 


DEBATING FOR CITIZENSHIP 


One of the principal arguments summoned up 
by the opposition to the maintenance and extension 
of the democratic form of government is the cry 
that the individual citizen is not, in a great many 
cases, well enough informed on public questions to 
exercise effectively his right to vote. Since these 
are crucial days when democracy is receiving wide- 
spread opposition on a world front, it is well to 
investigate the argument of the critic. Under analy- 
sis, it is clear that this particular charge boils down 
to a wholesale indictment of education—from the 
established schools to the press. It is certainly the 
duty of the various media of education to prepare 
embryo citizens for their suffrage both in the spe- 
cific and the general sense; it is through this that the 
schools form the foundation stones of a democracy. 

In Virginia, high schools and preparatory schools, 
in conjunction with the State university, have long 
contributed to the ideal of extended and practical 
education through the medium of Virginia High 
School Literary and Athletic League activities. This 
year, with interest in public affairs generally rising 
to new heights, the League debates afford a defi- 
nite influence toward better and more enlightened 
citizenship, 

The discussions, participated in by hundreds of 
students, will be centered on the subject of County 
Consolidation. For some years, the proposal to 
combine various of the smaller counties in Virginia 
into larger governmental units has troubled the elec- 
torate. Now, throughout the coming winter and 
spring, through reading and research, conversation 
and discussion, the youth of Virginia will become 
alive to a subject that has been held vital to the 
maintenance of local democracy. The choice of a 
subject so important, and so concerned with actual 
problems of the future voter, may well be expected 
to yield dividends in informed and intelligent gov- 
ernment. 


Reports and other material may be secured from 
the League Office, Extension Division, University, 
Virginia. 
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The Agricultural Conservation Program 
F. B. FITZPATRICK, State Teachers College, Radford 


, | ‘HIS program is so significant and so far- 
reaching I am assuming that every rural 
teacher at least would like to know its main 

features, would like to be able to talk about it 

intelligently, and would like to be able to teach it, 
if occasion should arise. The purpose of this paper 
is to aid them in attaining these ends. 

The following paragraph found in Bulletin 
No. 336 published by the Department of Agriculture 
and Immigration of Virginia shows the need and 
the significance of this movement: 

“The Department of Agriculture estimated in 1934 
that 50,000,000 acres of farm land had been destroyed 
because the soil had been allowed to waste away, 
and that another 50,000,000 were in almost equally 
bad condition. Studies also indicate that deteriora- 
tion threatens the great bulk of 360,000,000 acres of 
cultivated land in the United States. If this is per- 
mitted to go unchecked, the result will be a steady 
increase in the cost of producing crops and conse- 
quent reduction in the net income of the farmer.” 

Furthermore, it is generally conceded now that the 
dust storms of the West and the floods of the East 
are due in large measure to the exploitation of our 
natural resources. These facts bring us face to face 
with these problems: 

1. How can we conserve and restore the fertil- 

ity of our soil? 

2. How can we prevent the dust storms of the 

West and the floods of the East? 

3. How can we improve methods of farming? 

4. How can we prevent further exploitation of 

our natural resources? 

5. How can we check erosion? 

This program puts in operation the Soil-Conser- 
vation and Domestic Allotment Act passed by the 
Congress of 1936. This Act provides an annual 
appropriation of $500,000,000 to be used in paying 
farmers (1) to grow soil-building crops instead of 
soil-depleting crops; (2) to use soil-building prac- 
tices instead of soil-depleting practices. 

Farming is a basic industry. Other industries 
and businesses could not exist without this basic 


industry. Their success depends upon the health- 


Tulness of agriculture. Since this is the case, the 
healthfulness of agriculture should be maintained 
by the whole social order. 


Interpretations 


1. The Agricultural Conservation Program is a 
national effort to conserve and increase soil fertility. 
2. It is a process of helping the farmer to build 
up his own farm with the help of the whole social 
order. 
3. It is a process of increasing productivity 
without impoverishing the soil. 

4. It is a process of aiding the farmer in adopt- 
ing soil-building practices in the place of soil- 
depleting practices. 

5. It is a process to enable the farmer to do 
what he ought to do and what he would like to do 
if he could. 

6. It provides a subsidy for farmers just as the 
tariff provides a subsidy for industry. 

7. It is an effort to check the dust storms of the 
West and the floods of the East. 

8. Wallace describes this program as a sincere 
effort both to conserve the soil in the interest of pro- 
ducers and consumers and to preserve the economic 
gains that farmers have made during the past three 
years. 

9. President Roosevelt describes it in 
“T believe that farmers will find the new 


these 
terms: 
program is in the national interest, and in their own 
individual, too. Every farmer takes pride in the 
productivity of his soil. Every farmer wants to 
hand on_his farm to his children in better shape 
than he found it. The conservation payments of- 
fered by the government in accordance with the Act 
will help him do this.” 

10. Its immediate aim for 1936 is to increase 
the soil-conserving crops by 30,000,000 acres. 

Specific Objectives for 1936 
1. To preserve and improve soil fertility. 
2. To promote the economic use and conserva- 
tion of land. 
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3. To reduce the exploitation, wasteful, and un- 
scientific use of soil resources. 

4. To protect rivers and harbors against the re- 
sults of soil erosion. 

This program provides payments or grants to 
farmers (1) for growing certain soil-conserving 
crops such as clovers, legumes, and grasses instead 
of certain soil-depleting crops; (2) for adopting 
certain soil-building practices such as treating the 
land with lime or superphosphate in the place of 
certain soil-depleting practices. To illustrate, a cer- 
tain farmer feels that he is compelled to plant a cer- 
tain field in tobacco to secure money to send his 
children to school. The government steps in and 
offers to pay him something like $30.00 per acre to 
raise a soil-building crop such as alfalfa instead 
of a soil-depleting crop such as tobacco. It really 
pays him to do what he would like to do if he could 
and offers him a way that is more remunerative 
than growing tobacco. The following outline taken 
from Bulletin 336 published by the Department of 
Agriculture and Immigration of Virginia will ex- 
plain further its operation: 

PAYMENTS—Two kinds—To farmers who apply: 

1. Soil-Building Payment—not to exceed $1.00 
per acre or $10.00 for the farm for planting 
soil-building crops on crop land in 1936. 

2. Soil-Conserving Payments—for each acre of 
any soil-depleting crop or group of such 
crops which in 1936 is used for any soil- 
conserving or soil-building crops. The ap- 
proximate amount of payment to Virginia 
growers is as follows: 

Corn at $9.00 per acre, not to exceed 15 per cent 
of base acreage of soil-depleting crops. 

Potatoes at $11.00 per acre, not to exceed 15 per 
cent of base acreage of soil-depleting crops. 

Cotton at $14.00 per acre, not to exceed 35 per 
cent of cotton base acreage. 

Tobacco—Flue-cured at $32.00 per acre, not to 
exceed 30 per cent of tobacco base acreage. 


per cent of tobacco base acreage. 
Burley at $55.00 per acre, not to exceed 30 per 
cent of the tobacco base acreage. 
Sun-cured at $25.00 per acre, not to exceed 30 
per cent of the tobacco base acreage. 
Peanuts at $12.00 per acre, not to exceed 20 per 
cent of the peanut base acreage. 
The above payments are based upon the ten-year 


average yield per acre for the State so individual 
payments will vary in accordance with the yields 
on the individual farm. The base acreage is the 
acreage established under the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Program or the acreage that could have been 
established under such programs. 

These two illustrations will show how the pay- 
ments will work out on tobacco and potato farms: 

1. If a flue-cured tobacco grower has a base to- 
bacco acreage of ten acres and his normal yield is 
700 pounds per acre, his maximum payment would 
be as follows: 

30 per cent of 10 acres—3.0 acres to be planted 

in soil conservation or soil-building crops. 
700 pounds at 5 cents—$35.00 per acre. 
Total payment—$105.00. 

2. If a potato grower had a base acreage of soil- 
depleting crops, that is total of corn, potatoes, sweet 
potatoes, commercial truck and canning crop, 
melons, strawberries, and small grains harvested for 
grain or when seeded alone harvested for hay, of 50 
acres, his maximum payment would be as follows: 

15 per cent of 50 acres—7.0 acres to be planted 
in soil-conserving or soil-building crops. 
Productivity 10 per cent above U. S. average— 
$11.00 per acre. 
Total payment—$82.50. 
Farm Statistics 


Number of farms in the U. S. (1930) _-_ 6,228,648 
Number of farm homes in the U. S. 

ele a aa aE eel ane eee 6,668,681 
Total farm population in the U. S. 

Re <a: Sie icilaionsnmnienan ianmanaOm bax 30,000,000 
Number of laborers on the farms_-__-_ 10,500,000 
Land areas in the U. S. in acres___-_-~- 1,903,216,640 
Land in farms in acres___----------- 986,771,016 
Totai crop isndse in acres.._.........- 413,235,890 
Improved land in acres (1920)--__--_- 503,000,000 
Gross income of farmers (1935)_-___- $ 8,508,000,000 
Net income of farmers (1935)________ 4,538,000,000 
Gross income of farmers (1929)____-- 11,941,000,000 
Gross income of farmers (1932)-__--_- 5,337,000,000 
Gross income of farmers (1934)_-_--- 7,276,000,000 
Gross income of farmers (1919)__-__-_- 16,935,000,000 


Total value of farm properties (1935)_ 41,811,000,000 
Total value of farm property (1929)__ 78,436,000,000 
Total value of farm property (1933)__ 36,235,000,000 


Average acreage per farm (1930)____- 156.9 
Average value per farm (1930)_-_--- $ 7,614 
Total population in the open country 

i RE nd RS Re Eee ©. cae 44,600,000 


Total population in farm homes (1930) 27,000,000 
The United States is 44 per cent rural; Virginia 68 per 
cent. 
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Conducted by L. F. ADDINGTON, Principal, Wise High School 
Nore: All contributions to this Department should be sent to L. F. Addington, Wise, Va. 


























OUT-OF-SCHOOL YOUTH 


D. RICHMOND, principal of the St. 

W Paul High School, who recently made 

Eli study of nearly one thousand cases 

of the out-of-school youth in Wise County, found 

that 70 per cent of these youths regard their educa- 

tion insufficient for their needs but that only 27 per 
cent plan further schooling. 

Most of them left school for reasons over which 
they had no control. ‘Needed at home” and “lack 
of money” were two of the most frequently occurring 
reasons. 

One-fourth of these children come from broken 
homes; one-half of them own nothing. 

Less than two-thirds of them have any prefer- 
ence as to future vocations. The higher the aver- 
age grade completed, the greater is the ratio of those 
having decided on what they would like to do. Those 
who indicated preference of vocations requiring the 
most education had actually completed, on the aver- 
age, one more grade at school than those who se- 
lected occupations requiring less educational train- 
ing. 

About 8 per cent included in the study said that 
they had had no vocational training in the public 
schools. Most likely the majority of them left school 
before completing sufficient work to become eligible 
for enrolment in vocational courses. 

Barely 50 per cent of the group studied indicated 
interest in training which might make them avail- 
able for use in their respective communities. The 
order of the choice of occupation for boys was: agri- 
culture, trade and industry, business training, arts, 
academic subjects; for girls: home economics, busi- 
ness training, arts, academic subjects. In regard 
to the question asked about hobbies a greater por- 
tion indicated an interest in hobbies of a recrea- 
It is apparent that most of them 
are not able to participate in their chosen hobbies 
because of lack of equipment and organization. 

In summarizing his study, Mr. Richmond says: 
‘The problem of the out-of-school youth constitutes 


tional nature. 


a definite social and economic factor in the welfare 


of the county. It is likewise an immediate and 
serious concern to each youth whose personal, social 
and economic status is indicated. The outstanding 
conditions affecting the out-of-school youth as a 
group are: meager amount of schooling, unsatis- 
factory financial status, astonishing number of large 
families, lack of vocational and occupational train- 
ing, paucity of employment opportunities and the 
lack of recreational facilities. 

“These conditions have been aggravated by the 
concurring implication of the recent depression. 
They have been reflected in both relief and nonrelief 
cases. The relief factor was most noticeable in cer- 
tain attitudes reported in the study. The reluctance 
of being on relief, the deflation of personality and 
the desire for a better social and economic status 
were noticeable in various comparisons which were 
made.” 

In conclusion, the author of the study says: 
“There have always been those who were unad- 
justed, those who did not get along well in school 
and those who were not well adapted in making 
successes in the world of work, but the problem is 
here now in a new degree, and it is apparent that 
the schools are not at the present time adequately 
meeting the needs of the masses. 

“The school must reconstruct its perspective in 
the light of changed conditions and minister not 
only to the growing youth in terms of preparation 
for the next higher grade but it must face the prob- 
lems of society as a whole. 

“These youths are human beings with souls, hearts 
and minds, and are not like undesirable weeds, trees 
and animals which may be eliminated by the hand 
of mankind whenever and wherever not wanted. 

“An indifferent attitude toward these youths will 
give way to one of grave concern when they have 
become men and women. Unless something is done, 
many of these young folk will become loafers, bums, 
radicals, criminals. 

“Present educators are likely to make the mis- 
take of explaining that the difficulty lies in the fact 
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that the American people think of education as lead- 


ing to financial benefits when they should realize 
that the aim in education is to gain increased satis- 
faction from life through proper habits, attitudes, 
appreciations and understanding. There appear to 
be two defects in this position. In the first place 
such long-term general aims are impractical to the 
out-of-school and out-of-work youth. Youth is not 
concerned with ideals but realities. In the second 
place youth needs to be taught what the educators 
talk about but so generally fail to do. If educa- 


tion were actually accomplishing the large aims that 
are claimed for it, probably the great majority of 
these youths would not have dropped out of school. 

“Striving toward the goal of social adjustability, 
the school should place its emphasis upon a whole- 
some outlook on life and should provide training 
in vocations for the adjustment of individuals to 
whatever society has and will have for them to do. 
If youths felt that these things were being accom- 
plished they would have a greater interest in school 
work.” 





A Study of School Failure 


H. R. ELMORE, Principal, High School, Gretna 


N ORDER to find the causes of school failure 
and to institute a remedial program, a study was 
carried on over a period of six months last year 

in a rural consolidated school. The traditional sub- 
ject matter arrangement and grading system was 
being followed at that time although the faculty had 
begun to adjust instruction to the better teaching 
devices of the revised curriculum. 

Two hundred pupils in the high school depart- 
ment were taken for the study, carrying a total of 
787 subjects or 3.94 subjects per pupil. This ratio 
indicates at the outset that the pupils were not over- 
loaded. At the close of each month of the study, 
‘information was gathered and various types of fol- 
low-up work were tried. 

After the grades for the first month were given 
out, the failing pupils in each of the four years 
were met as groups at which time general discus- 
sions were carried on with the purpose in mind of 
airing general difficulties and creating a desire to 
make an honest effort. 

The approach was somewhat different for the next 
month. Individual conferences were held with every 
failing or conditioned pupil. Teachers were consulted 
under whom the studies were being carried. In many 
instances, parents were interviewed. Scmetimes par- 
ents came voluntarily to discuss problems with prin- 
cipal and teachers when it became generally known 
that a program was under way to eliminate failure 
from the school. The most intensive program in the 
discovery of individual causes of failure and at- 
tempt to remedy the trouble was during the month 
of March. The table indicates a lower per cent of 
pupil failures for March than for the three preced- 
_ing months, 





One month of the study was given over entirely 
to tabulating the statements of the pupils as to why, 
in their opinion, they failed. These statements are 
found in a later table. The table immediately below 
gives the results of the study. 








Oct.| Nov. | Dec.| Jan. Feb. Mar. Year 











Month 
| 
Number Pupils Failing. .| 84 | 43 | 77 | 82 | 81 | 70 | 17 
Per Cent Pupils Failing. .| 42 | 22 | 37 | 41 | 40 | 35| 8 

















| 
Subjects Failed........_|131 | 85 {122 |145 |148 115 | 26 
| 
| 
| 


Per Cent Subjects Failed.| 17 | 10 | 15 | 18 | 19 | 14} 3 
Subject Failures Per Pu- 
Detrs seeecccrss: 2 68 |.42 |.61 |.73 |.74 |.58 |.12 





The figures above reveal a marked drop in fail- 
ures for the month of November. This is due pos- 
sibly to the adjustment of the pupils to the school 
routine. Contrarily, the high per cent of failure 
for October is traceable to vacation hangover. The 
sudden jump in failure for December is due in 
part to the shift of interest to the Christmas holi- 
days. The consistently high per cent of failure dur- 
ing the winter months and early spring, in spite of 
the remedial program, may be explained by the 
severe weather which caused sickness and absence. 
In other words, despite a regular, intensive program 
to find the causes of failure and to correct them, the 
problem remained untouched to any great degree. 
The fluctuations in numbers and per cents of failure 
from October through March were due to other in- 
fluences than the remedial program. 

The low figures in the failure table under “Year” 
indicate the adoption in the school toward the close 
of the school year of a different concept of grades, 
failure, and promotion, growing directly out of this 
study. The conclusion reached from this study may 
be stated in a word. No amount of threatening or 
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cajoling will do much good in causing a permanent 
improvement in a failing pupil’s work. Unless there 
is compatibility between pupil and subject matter, 
a real interest and felt need, a free urge to engage 
in the learning activities, an attempt to eliminate 
failure is hopeless. The following table, which is a 
tabulation of pupil responses as to why they fail, 
adds further proof to this conclusion. 


Puptt SELF-DIAGNOSIS OF FAILURE 


Cause Per Cent 
Lack of Study - ANAL ETA See Ne 49% 
Lack of Interest Se SOR 
Absence one ee 
Do Not Understand the Subject. titrataes aioe 10% 
Do Not Know ET RE a 
Cannot Study at Home ___ et ae 
Do Not Have Money for Materials _____ 1% 


Approximately 75 per cent of the failure for the 
six months, as revealed in the table above, was due 
primarily to deficiencies of the school and not of 
the pupil; that is, the interests and abilities of the 
pupils were being sacrificed for traditional content 
and an arbitrary grade standard. We are beginning 
to do away with the pedagogical credo that the 
school has the inviolate right to stamp a boy or 
girl as a failure because he or she does not fit the 
school mold. Traditional school failure and the 
concepts of the revised curriculum are not reconcil- 
able. Any school which believes contrarily has 
failed to grasp the true spirit of the revision pro- 
gram. 

A brief explanation should be made of the ex- 
periment under way in Gretna as a result of this 
and other similar studies. Space does not permit an 
explanation of the plan growing out of the writer’s 
belief that there should be no retardation, especially 
in the elementary department and junior high school, 
where there is normal attendance and normal ef- 
fort on the part of the pupil. Instruction must be 
pitched on the pupil’s level and not on a “grade” 
level. The term “year” must replace the term 
“grade.” Promotion should be automatic where at- 
tendance is regular. Pupil learning must begin in 
the fall where it was left off in the spring. Every 
first-year pupil of last year should be a second-year 
pupil this year. Experimental ability groupings in 
such a second-year group possibly will include 
learning levels from the kindergarten through the 
A situation is thus created demanding 
keen guidance. Instruction must improve. 

The revision program cannot be successful in the 


fourth year. 


high school department with the present extent of 
departmentalization. The plan for the present ses- 
sion in the school under question is to incorporate 
the revision program in the eighth year, doing away 
with departmentalization to large extent. Two 
teachers will be assigned to the eighth year, each 
with a section of thirty-five freshmen, one teaching 
a correlation of language arts and social studies 
and the other correlating the two fields of general 
science and general mathematics as far as possible. 
Each teacher will spend half the day with each sec- 
tion. In other words, each freshman will spend 
two and one-half hours a day pursuing work relat- 
ing language arts and social studies and two and 
one-half hours in activities and work units involving 
general science problems and general mathematics. 
The library will be available to groups from these 
two rooms at any time during the day with a libra- 
rian in charge. Both eighth-year teachers will work 
with the principal in realizing the aims as set up 
for that year in the revision program. If this at- 
tempt to remedy the evils of the departmentalized, 
hour-period system meets with success, the plan will 
be carried into the ninth year during the session of 
1937-38, postponing electives until the tenth year. 

In order to make this procedure possible, all 
freshmen were conditioned this year regardless of 
grades into the ninth year. This arrangement was 
a wedge toward the ultimate breakdown of the tra- 
ditional grading system, pointing toward three 
grades for purposes of classification and guidance. 
Such a plan will gradually force upon the school 
development of better instruction to meet pupil needs 
because of greater disparity in abilities and actual 
informational grasp. 

If a child is doing the best work he is capable 
of doing yet fails, would not a mark of failure be 
cutting at the very foundation of successful living— 
the realization of the best that is in us? On the 
other hand, if a child’s work does not measure up 
to his ability, is a mark of failure a positive spur 
to better achievement? To those teachers who yet 
argue that we must hold the threat of failure over 
the pupils to get them to work, may I add that 
this threat of failure is the meanest form of motiva- 
tion. If you have nothing better to offer, I sug- 
gest that you resign for the sake of your pupils 
and let another with a clear vision of purpose serve 
the long-suffering youth of our schools. 
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Pupil Participation in Library Control 


JANE E. MOSS, Librarian Thomas Jefferson High School, Richmond 


HE latest endeavor of student participation 
in Thomas Jefferson High School, of Rich- 


mond, is in library control. Two monitors 
are appointed for each period; their duties are to 
remind the students to replace magazines and books 
at the close of the period and to see that all the 
tables are cleared. These monitors serve for a 
week, alternating with two others every other week. 


This group has organized and meets with the 
librarian once a week to discuss plans. They have 
taken over the collection of overdue books charged 
to students who have dropped out of school. They 
also keep fresh cut flowers in the library during the 
spring and fall months. 


After careful thought and consultation with the 
Student Participation Council they have drawn up 
a “Library Code,” preferring a code to a pledge. 
It follows: 


Library Code 


Conduct in the library should be based on the 
rights of others and the good of all. The accom- 
plishment of this aim is dependent upon the codp- 
eration of students with the librarians, assistants, 
and fellow students in carrying out the provisions 
which follow: 


1. No unchecked books should be taken from 
the library. 

2. All books should be returned on time. 

3. Library books, magazines, and other equip- 
ment should be taken care of. 

4. Students should not go to the library during 
study periods unless they have to use library 
material. 

5. The entire library period should be spent in 
purposeful reading. 


6. Students should have good posture in the 
library at all times. 


7. Books and magazines should be returned 
to their proper places. 


8. Material that is on reference for a whole 
class should be taken out for overnight use 
only. 

9. Out of consideration for others, there should 
be no unnecessary conversation in the library. 
Any conversation with the librarian or other 
students must be about lessons only. 

10. “Play fair” should be the motto of all who 
use the library. 

The code was suggested by and bears some resem- 
blance to the library pledge of The George Wash- 
ington High School in Danville. The code has 
been mimeographed and is being distributed to every 
homeroom after an introductory talk by a represen- 
tative of the Student Participation organization. 

Since the term “monitor” implies reporting on 
other students, we use in the cafeteria the terms 
“Hosts” and “Hostesses” and I believe we shall 
change to “Library Hosts” and “Library Host- 
esses.” 

Every activity that the Student Participation group 
has taken over has been handled with entire satis- 
faction. The installation service is as solemn and 
dignified as a church ceremonial. The pupils are 
very serious about this work and it has proved a 
benefit to the school and to the pupils themselves. 

The president of the Student Participation or- 
ganization presides over the junior-senior assembly ; 
the vice president, over the freshman-sophomore. 
They conduct honor study halls for 35 per cent of 
the student body. A reception committee greets 
visitors and an office committee assists with office 
routine. A bulletin board committee will also have 
posters made and the cafeteria committee handles 
the entire control of the lunchroom. A research 
committee investigates student participation activ- 
ities in other schools and suggestions from our own 
students and makes recommendations to the coun- 
cil. There is a club affiliation committee, a bicycle 
committee, and a typing committee. 


I am glad to have the activities of the Student 
Participation group extended to the library and I 
believe that it is going to prove of great benefit. 
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Nonpromotion 
REBIE FRANZBLAU, Richmond 


N consideration of the subject of promotion we 
should view the failure side of the picture. 
What is a failure? According to the dictionary 
there are several meanings, the first being “to fall 
short.” Who is wise enough to say who has fallen 
short, for to each of us is given a personal yardstick 
that varies greatly from that of any other individual ? 
In a study of the promotion situation recently made 
in the schools in Nashville it was found that non- 
promotion was not directly related to achievement. 
In School A, where the pupils of the I-A grade had 
accomplished 55 per cent of the work of the grade, 
50 per cent of the class failed to be promoted, while 
in School B in the same grade with an average of 
56 per cent, none of the pupils failed of promotion. 
Thus the conclusion appears to be justified that 
variations in the amount of promotions is the re- 
sult of chance elements such as the beliefs and 
whims of particular principals and teachers. 

In this discussion, three pertinent factors shall 
be considered—the home, the child and the school. 

The success of the school depends largely upon 
the attitude of the home towards its program. Per- 
haps no other single factor causes more unfavorable 
reaction in the home than that of nonpromotion. 
Many parents manifest an attitude of indifference 
and some are openly resentful when their children 
are “left back” to repeat the grade. 

The teacher and the school receive “failures” 
with a feeling of futility about the progress of these 
pupils. Very often the teacher does not attempt to 
delve into the personality and history of these re- 
peaters for they have been previously classified for 
her. The class often will not work harmoniously 
with pupils who have made the grade. 

The community pays dearly for failure in school. 
The average cost in Richmond of educating a child 
is $65.20 annually. The tax payers pay this more 
or less willingly, but in so many cases the money 
spent will have to be expended several times over 
for continued repeaters. In a group of thirty-four 
pupils in a local school, the writer found a total 
of sixty-six half terms in excess of the normal num- 
ber. This means to the public that the cost of edu- 
cating this failure group is three times the cost of a 
regularly promoted group. Were the case to occur 
many times, as it undoubtedly does, it seems quite 


remarkable that the public has borne this practice 
with silent patience. 

But what of the child himself? Since the school 
was created for him should he not be the most im- 
portant factor in the discussion? He it is who feels 
the brand of failure and must make the emotional 
adjustments arising therefrom. Pupil reaction can 
manifest itself not only in achievement but by the 
development of undesirable personality traits as 
well. Naturally enough the child can be easily 
bored by going over material and subject matter 
which is stale. Let us digress to the second defi- 
nition of failure, viz.; to be cut off from a supply, 
to decay. Are we not then in failing children, from 
this standpoint, hindering and even completely stop- 
ping growth? Is this process present in the non- 
promoted child because of himself or the system? 

Studies have been made to test the achievement 
of repeaters. According to Keyes, “21 per cent of 
the arrested do better after repeating; 39 per cent 
show no change; and 40 per cent actually do worse.” 
Economical and effective learning requires the 
learner to have a definite purpose in which he feels 
he can succeed. ‘There is evidence in our data to 
show that this interest in improvement and faith in 
its possibility made the learner’s effort more steady, 
consistent, and even intense.” (Bookand Norvell.) 

Upon nonpromotion the child must go back and 
endeavor to move forward again with little idea as 
to how to profit from his previous failure. 

And now we discuss the third meaning of fail- 
ure, viz.; to be baffled, frustrated. People of lower 
mentalities, as these repeaters probably are, are gov- 
erned by emotion rather than by intellect, so in 
the feeling of frustration they often feel that they 
must strike back in self-defense. In doing this, they 
develop personality traits that render them useless 
and even dangerous to society. 

Realizing, then, that the practice of nonpromo- 
tion is both costly and dangerous economically and 
socially, what can be done to relieve the situation? 

It has been found that the failure percentages 
rise appreciably in the eastern states with Virginia 
at the top with 16.7 per cent while the figure de- 
clines in the West to 4.9 per cent. The failure per- 
centage in Richmond is 9.2 and specifically in the 
second grade 9.5 per cent. 
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This committee feels that much has been done to 
reduce this figure in the remaking of the curricu- 
lum and the execution thereof. 


A study was made in Long Beach, California, in 
1927-28 which is significant and constructive. The 
failures were put into trial promotion groups to 
make up what they lacked in order to rejoin the 
promoted group at the succeeding change of classes. 
Detailed reports were kept of these two groups. The 
result of this experiment is highly significant 
especially as it came from a community with a low 
promotion mortality. Those who were promoted on 
trial made much greater progress than those who 
repeated the grade. 


In promotion the records have proven to be rather 
unsatisfactory. Many times a conference between 


teachers has furnished an intimate knowledge of her 
group so that she loses little time groping into blind 
alleys of the individual personalities. These con- 
ferences are not always possible due to the annual 
shift of the school population from one locality to 
another. It might be well then to revise our records 
or augment them by a report on individual physical 
peculiarities or character deviations. 

It is not within the province of the teacher to 
formulate policy. That is for the administrative 
officers of our educational system, but the applica- 
tion of these policies lies within the judgment of 
the classroom teacher. 

Let us then consider the final meaning of failure 
—to perish. Whatever the method, however the 
means, with this definition in mind, let us set out to 
reduce to a minimum the malady of nonpromotion. 





Book Reviews 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE UNADJUSTED SCHOOL CHILD, 
by John Morgan. Macmillan Company, New 
York. Price, $2.25. 328 pp. 


This is a timely volume discussing one of the out- 
standing problems in almost every classroom of our 
schools, namely, the unadjusted child. The book covy- 
ers a scientific discussion of all the factors involved 
in the unadjusted or “problem” child, such as, fears, 
teelings of insecurity, physical handicaps, blaming 
others, arguing and excuse making, living in the past, 
socizi maladjustments and intellectual defects. This 
vovame should be in the hands of almost every class- 
159m teacher in the country. It is full of suggestions 
that will help the teacher to deal with this type of 
school child. 


Hap?y Hour ReADERS— 
Jo-Boyr—A Primer 
Goop Frrenps—A First Reader 
WHEELS AND Wincs—A Second Reader 
Wipe Wipows—A Third Reader 
by Mildred English and Thomas Alexander. John- 
son Publishing Co., Richmond, Va. 


Scientific discovery has proved that 80 per cent of 
pupils who read poorly have normal intelligence and 
that many children of superior intelligence have read- 
ing disability. Thus it appears that retarded ability 
to read is due to faulty instruction, misunderstood 
pupils or uninteresting textbooks. : 

The Happy Hour Readers will solve the problem 
of good textbooks. Throughout Jo-Boy, the primer, 
and Good Friends, the first reader, there is a con- 
tinuous story with the same characters used as a 
basis for happy experiences common to and interest- 


ing to all normal children. The gay and captivating 
illustrations stimulate a healthy curiosity and a de- 
sire to read about the pictures. The activitives of 
Jo-Boy, Patty, Billy, Spot, the doll, and other mem- 
bers of the “Happy Hour” group are told with simple 
wording and with skill to sustain the interest and 
pleasure of the children. 

The repetitive and cumulative method of telling 
the stories aids in securing reading ability. 

The second and third readers are made up of in- 
teresting and imaginative stories and poems as well 
as realistic and human interest material. 

The atmosphere of the books is high and happy, 
aiding the child to develop a taste for good literature. 
The illustrations which truly portray the accompany- 
ing content are excellent; the mechanical make-up 
of the books is of a high grade—hygienically correct, 
attractive, large type with good leading between the 
lines and good spacing. These are great helps in 
teaching reading-readiness. 


THE PREVENTION AND CORRECTION OF READING DIFFI- 
CULTIES, by Albert Betts, Director of Teacher 
Education, State Normal School, Oswego, New 
York. Row, Peterson and Co., New York City. 
Price, $2.00. 


Only in moments of reflection do we realize the 
omnipotence of books and that the progress of civili- 
zation is based on books. Educators have stressed 
the importance of reading ability for advancement 
in the grades and have shown how reading handicaps 
retard progress in all other school subjects. 

Dr. Betts has made an erudite and very sym- 
pathetic study of the causes, the prevention and cor- 
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rection of reading difficulties. All teachers of the 
grades will find this book indispensable in helping 
them to solve the ever-present problems of reading 
disabilities. 

Though the subject sounds dry and technical, the 
author has set forth the problems in such an easy, 
clear, and forcible way that the lay reader as well 
as all teachers will find the book interesting and of 
highest importance. 


A Lap or DUNDEE, by Gwen Cuthbert and Elizabeth 
Mariot King. World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hud- 
son, New York. Price, 76c. 


A true picture of modern Scotch family life de- 
signed to emphasize the human side of geography. 
A charming story of the daily life of a lad and his 
family living in Dundee which will be interesting to 
boys and girls of the fourth or fifth grade. . There 
is authentic information about ships and shipping 
and industries that, from Scotland, touch in some 
way all parts of the world. 

A delightful book to add to the seven preceding 
volumes of The Children of the World series. 


TALES OF AN OLD LUMBER Camp, by John Hamlin. 
D. C. Heath and Co., Boston, Mass. Price, 80c. 


A narrative history of the development of a great 
and fascinating industry. 

The book gives information, entertaining and in- 
structive, about forests, logging, horses and team- 
sters, and many other things every child should and 
does want to know. Using the experience of Joe 
Ferris, a boy born in a saw mill camp of Nevada, the 





New GEL-STEN Duplicator 


Special Price to Teachers $4.43 


Also DUPLICATING WORK BOOKS 
MRS. J. H. WHITE, JR. 


2204 Northumberland Ave., Richmond, Va., State Representative 
* Call at Exhibit Booth No. 18, Hotel John Marshall, V.E.A. Convention ¢ 
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THE DOLL HOUSE 


STAUNTON, VIRGINIA 
Helen Siebold Walter 
National and Period Costume Dolls 
Add a group to your School Library 
Engagements for School Displays 
Educators are most cordially invited to 
visit the exhibit of 
HISTORIC COSTUME FIGURINES 
THANKSGIVING STATE CONFERENCE 


The John Marshall Hotel 
Richmond, Virginia 





























author makes vivid the hard and hardy life of a true 
lumberman. The book is attractive and authorita- 
tive, carrying one through the story of trees showing 
how useful they have been and are to mankind, how 
they should be used but not abused. 

An excellent and timely book for students in the 
pre-high school grades. 


STEVENSON’s TREASURE ISLAND, adapted by Dunshee 
and Ludeke. D. C. Heath and Co., Boston, Mass. 
Price, 68c. 


The authors have put into simple language this 
beloved classic so it may be used as a supplementary 
reader in the upper grades and as a text for teaching 
reading to children of foreign parentage. The struc- 
ture of the book is made useful without detracting 
from the charm of the original. 


The glossary and tests as well as the illustrations 
will prove helpful to student and teacher. 
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HOFHEIMER BEAUTY SHOPPE 
“The Home of The Perfect Finger Wave” 


417 E. Broad St. Dial 2-4538 
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The RED CROSS 
“RODEO” 





$6.50 


This Sporty Cobbie in all 
colors of Bucko is only 
one of scores of Red Cross 
new Fall Styles . . . Once 
you have owned a pair of these superbly 
comfortable shoes you will have nothing 





else. 
Exclusively at 


HOFHEIMER’S 


417 E. BROAD STREET 
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+ + + prepares young people 
to solve those problems of 
real life that involve the use 
of mathematics . 


—from the personal obligations of 
home-making and self-support, to 
the broader duties of citizenship. . 


EVERY TOPIC— PRACTICAL 


EVERY PROBLEM 


selected with the one and only A ATH = MATI CS 


objective of immediate utility 

in everyday life. a te. 3. tae 

Content and approach well within anther of IMNEES ALGEBEAS 

the abilities of ninth-grade pupils It is rich in interest, for it reaches out to life 

or those of similar gradation. itself for material, anticipating the pupil of 

today as the home-maker, insurance buyer, con- 

sumer of commodities and utilities, taxpayer, 

Yy J ei . , and citizen of tomorrow. The problems are 
ou are cordially invited to examine this those that arise in the lives of ordinary people 

book and other leading titles at the MAC- today. 

MILLAN BOOK EXHIBIT during the 

CONVENTION of the VIRGINIA Some of the practical problems that make up 

STATE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, this new study of mathematics. 


at the John Marshall Hotel, Richmond, cost of owning a car installment buying 
November 24-27. cost of owning or renting farm problems 

7 a home carpentry problems 
insurance of all types excavating problems 
taxation problems on social 
R. M. WILuiAMs, Virginia representative keeping household accounts questions of the day. 


° ere buying, preparing, rving 
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60 Fifth Avenue : New York, N. Y. 
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We cordially invite the 


Teachers of Virginia to use 


The Jefferson 


Richmond’s most distinctive and unique Hotel, lo- 
cated within five minutes’ walk of the business center. 


Recently Refurbished Throughout 


RATES 

Single rooms without bath, with hot 

and cold running water________.____$2.00-$2.50 per day 
Double rooms without bath, with hot 

and cold running water____.________ 3.00- 3.50 
Single rooms with bath, some with 

shows .._..~.~.~.~$3.00-$3.50-$4.00- 5.00- 6.00 “ “ 
Two single rooms with private bath 

between each room_______.-_~$2.50- 3.00- 3.50 
Rooms with bath, some with showers, 

double bed two persons______$4.50- 5.00- 6.00 “ = 
Rooms with bath, some with showers, 

twin beds, two persons______ $6.00- 7.00- 8.00 “ - 


A La Carte Service moderately Priced 
Emphasis on Southern Cooking. 
Table de’Hote Meals 


Breakfasts from 35ce. Luncheons from 60c. 
Dinners from $1.00. 


Your stay here will add much to your pleasure and comfort. 


WM. C. ROYER, Manager. 























For The Modern Curriculum 
Grades 1-3 


THE CURRICULUM 
READERS 


By Baker, Reed, and Baker 


Offer a story background for the following cur- 
riculum units at the proper grade levels: 


The Home, The Community as a Whole and 
in Specific Phases, Pets, Travel and Trans- 
portation, Pure Fun and Recreation, Food— 
Clothing—Shelter, Elementary Science and 
Nature Study, Health, Conduct and Charac- 
ter Development, Holidays, Invention, So- 
cial Studies in Specific Phases, correlation 
with Construction and Art Work, Language 
Arts Group, Number Work, etc. 
Whole- 


List sale 

Price Price 
Playmates—Pre-Primer (Cloth Cover)______ $0.32 $0.24 
Playmates—Pre-Primer (Cardboard Cover). .24 18 
Friends For Every Day—Primer__ 4 
Friends in Town and Country—First Reader_ -60 45 
Friends Here and Away—Second Reader__.__ .64 48 
Friends Around the World—Third Reader_____ .72 -54 


Manual and Activity-W ork Book for Each Reader. 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 


7320 N. Meridian Street 468 Fourth Avenue 
Indianapolis, Indiana New York City 














THEME of American Education Week, 
November 9-15, is ‘“SOur American Schools at 
Work.” 6,000,000 citizens visited the schools 
during the Week last year. Education is 
America’s greatest business—1 of every 4 per- 
sons is enrolled in school. 
of te al 
WHY two series of arithmetics? Winston 
publishes THE NEw TRIANGLE ARITHMETICS 
and THE New CuRRICULUM ARITHMETICS. 
The latter series includes all the features of the 
first-mentioned series, BUT it provides the new 
regraded curriculum which has proved so popu- 
lar. May we send you full information about the 
most widely used arithmetics ever published? 
—_—" 
SUWN does not tan or darken the skin of all 
light-colored races. It fades the skin of such 
people as the Chinese, the Sandwich Islanders, 
and the Fuegians of South America. 
eal 
CHECA list of geographies that fit your pro- 
gram: either the Single-Cycle Plus Series 
(Home Fo.ks, WorLD FOLKs, AMERICAN LANDS 
AND PEOPLES, FOREIGN LANDS AND PEOPLES, 
Our INDUSTRIAL WoRLD); or the two-book 
series (HUMAN UsE GEOGRAPHY). Both series 
are by America’s foremost geographer, J. Rus- 
sell Smith, of Columbia University. 
_—” 

BIGGEST encyclopedia ever compiled was 
the Encyclopedia of Confucius—22,937 volumes! 
a 
SHATTERING all records in its field is 
THE WINSTON SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY FOR 
Scuoots. Adopted for exclusive use in the 
city of Pittsburgh. Ordered from coast to 
coast. Typical excerpt from the many reviews: 
“It is a scholarly dictionary, geared to the 
needs of today’s children, and constitutes a 
real contribution to American education as it 
will serve to open wide the gates of language to 

American boys and girls.” 

te al 
MANY inventions were first used for amuse- 
ment: the gyroscope existed as a toy before it 
was used seriously as a stabilization device; 
ether was used in parlor games in America 
before it was used in surgery. 

te al 
EDITOR’S selection for boys and girls 
(10-13): Umi, The Hawaiian Boy Who Be- 
came a King. Written and illustrated in seven 
colors by Robert Lee Eskridge. List price, $2.00. 


The sOHN C. EVV INES ey COMPANY. 
WINSTON BLDG. ~~~ » ~—— PHILADELPHIA PA 
CHICAGO 1 ATLANTA T DALLAS | SAN FRANCISCO 
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We Welcome You— 
Will be happy to show you 
our Coats, Suits and Dresses— 
Our prices are from $16.95 up 
to $98.00. 






































INDUSTRIAL SIGNAL KALL 


—used in shops and plants everywhere 
Designed for factories, industrial 
plants, schools, warehouses and 
cranes. Can be used as a Dan- 





ger, Start and Stop or as a 
Call Signal. TYPE “A” Siren 
takes the place of bells, gongs, 
whistles, etc. No gears or vi- 
brating parts. Its powerful tone 
will penetrate through factory 
RS or railroad noises. Illustration 
, T ~ : shows Type “A” Siren with 
ENGLISH—ALEXANDER FEDERAL weatherproof housing. Univer- 
TYPE “‘A”’ SIREN sal-General Electric Motor, for 
. . ° AC or DC, any phase or cycle. 
Spot, Pre-Primer. Gay—full of action— Any voltage desired from 6 to 250. Length over all 14 
1 : inches. Diameter largest horn 10 inches. Red Duco finish. 
simple—conversational. Write for Bulletin No. 42 on Industrial Signals. 
FEDERAL ELECTRIC CO. 8766 So. State St. Chicago, Ili. 




















Jo-soy, Primer. Fun with Jo-boy—unit 
organization—careful control of techniques. 


Goop Frienps, First Reader. Further live- 

ly adventures with Jo-boy, Patty, and Billy. T be - 
WHEELS AND WINGs, Second Reader. 
Highly entertaining human interest stories. ' U e j et 4 O U R 
WivE Winvows, Third Reader. Thrilling 


stories on social science topics. Fun—fancy. McCONATHY—MIESSNER—BIRGE—BRAY 











Enjoying a proven success from coast to coast, 


TEACHER’s GUIDES—WoORKBOOKS 
and already in wide use throughout Virginia. 


Visit our Booth, No. 24, at the John Mar- . , ‘ . > ‘ain 

shall Hotel during the Annual Convention For THE Pupits For THE TEACHER 
of the Virginia Education Association, GRADED SCHOOLS Music in the Kindergar- 
November 24-27, 1936, to see these readers 5 Book Series ten and First Grade 
and other modern texts. Two-R0oM SCHOOLS Elementary Teacher's 
2 Book Series Book 


ONE-ROOM SCHOOLS : . 
. Meek Ganece Intermediate Teacher’s 


Music in Rural Educa- Book 
tion (For one- and two- Teacher’s Guide for 
book courses) the Fifth Book 


Send for descriptive literature 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING CO. SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


8-10 SoutH FirtH STREET, RICHMOND 41 Union Square, New York City 
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~VALUABLE AIDS IN TEACHING | 


from the South’s Largest Bookstore 





General School and Art Materials . . . Seat Work Materials ... 
Cut Outs ... Plays and Games . . . Teaching Devices of All Kinds .. . 
Library Books ... Hektographs and Hektograph Materials ... Posters... 





WRITE FOR OUR 


Great care has been taken in selecting a va- 
riety of practical and efficient aids to a greater 
success in Child Education. We solicit your 
orders for your School Libraries. Liberal 
library discounts will be given on quantity 
orders. An effort is made to fill every order 


the same day it is received. 





NEW 1936 CATALOG 


Paste This Coupon on a Penny Postal and Mail. 


Wuirtmore & Smitu, Agts., Dept. Va. 
417 East Grace Street, 
Richmond, Va. 


Please send me your catalog of School Supplies. 
Name 


Address 





























IT COSTS SO 


~ LITTLE 
to be 


SAFE 


and Costs so MUCH to be SORRY! 


The Safest Place for Teachers is Under 
the T.C.U. Umbrella 


Perhaps some people can afford to belong to the 
“happy-go-lucky” crowd who refuse to worry about 
“rainy days." But most teachers are not that fortu- 
nate. They have to be sure of an income when dis- 
abled by sickness, accident or quarantine. 


Bad Luck Hits 1 out of 5 Teachers 
Every Year 


Records show that each year one out of every five 
teachers loses time, due to illness, accident or quar- 
antine. You can’t afford to take the risk. The bet- 
ter way is to share, at small yearly cost, your risk 
with thousands of other teachers and then you will 
automatically share in all the financial protection and 
benefits this great organization of teachers for teach- 
ers brings to you. 











Be Safe—Get Under the T.C.U. Umbrella 


It’s such a comfortable place to be, even when you are well, 
because you have no worries. But when trouble comes, it’ 
like being in a cyclone cellar while the tornado rages out- 
side. T.C.U. protection is then priceless. Alberta Schwalbe 
of Los Angeles, Calif., writes: 

“With hospital bills, doctor bills and loss of salary staring 
me in the face, what should come along but the welcome red, 
white and blue air mail letter. The substantial check therein 
relieved the situation tremendously. am so glad I took 
out this health and accident policy. The T.C.U. umbrella is 
a real umbrella and I, for one, am glad I am privileged to 
crawl under it.” 


What the T.C.U. Will Do for You 


For the small cost of a nickel a day, T.C.U. will assure you 
an income when you are sick or quarantined, or when you ars 
accidentally injured. It will also pay you Operation and 
Hospital Benefits. 


Send the Coupon Today 
If you will act now and send the coupon we will! tell you 
how you can get under the T.C.U. Umbrella. Then you will 
have a true friend in time of need. Send the coupon today. 


Teachers Casualty Uundewriters 
942 T.C.U. Building, Lincoln, Nebraska 


To the T.C.U., 942 T.C.U. Building, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 

I am a white teacher interested in knowing 

about your Protective Benefits. Send me the 

whole story and booklet of testimonials. 


FOUNDED 


1899 





CREPES Oe ee 
(This coupon places sender under no obligation) 
- ‘4No agent will call. 
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Valuable Aids in Teaching Language, Literature, 
History, Geography and Picture Study. 
Begin Picture Study in November with Two CentsEach 


= t for 25 or = 
Postpaid. Size 
‘The Perry Pictures °38,"5« ‘ 
ed as desired. 
2,250 subjects. a 
A smaller 
size, 3x 34, 
One Cent Each 
for 50 or more. 
Most of them in 
Sepia Sai. | 
1,000 subjects. | 
Catalogue of OUT-OF-TOWN 
1,600 minia- 
ture _illustra- 
ee, ste TELEPHONE RATES 
coin or stamps. 
Special offer. 
FREE. Leafiet ; i 
about “Our To points 240 or more miles 
Own Course in 
Picture Study” away, and overtime person- 
and “se? 514x8 
Perry *icture 
and a Leaflet to-person charges. Ask Long 
describing the : 
picture we se- 
or Salm Distance for the low rate to 
vember to any 
teacher giving anywhere. 
name of school 
and, grade. 
Miniature Col- 
ored Pictures. 
¢ 268 subjects. 
Most of them 
BABY STUART VanDyck a p proximately 
8%x4% inches. One Cent Each for 50 or more. Postpaid. As- Cc. & P. TELEPHONE co. OF VA. 
sorted as desired. A sample picture and List of 268 subjects sent 
Free to teachers in November, if grade and school are given. 


he Perry Pictures © yarpen, Mass. 




















—————E ——_—__ ______— 
\ 


L.G. BALFOUR COMPANY i) A Goop PLACE To BUY YOUR 
Class Rings—Commencement Announcements | p H | LLCO RA D | O 


Diplomas—Club and Society Pins s lal 
‘ ia 
Medals—Cups—Trophies _ ; 00 
Compact Model 
Be Sure to Visit Our Display Number Ten at The John Modern Design ad 
sh i > chers venti - : 
Marshall Hotel During the Annual Teachers Convention. Other Philcos are Priced from $20 to $600 


Reservations for Football Tickets to Games Played in EASY WEEKLY OR MONTHLY 
Richmond This Fall Can Be Made Through Us TERMS TO SUIT YOUR BUDGET. 


106 North 7th Street i | DABNEY & BUGG, Inc. 


Richmond, Virginia 10-12 East Broad Richmond, Va. 





























EWART’S CAFETERIA THE PAN-AMERICAN SCHOOL 


Opp. John Marshall Hotel - Richmond, Va. eee Ds Ato 
13th and F Streets, N.W. - Washington, D. CG. A PRIVATE SECRETARIAL 
112-114 Market Street - - - Norfolk, Va. SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 

“We like School Teachers” “a ae 
Business Training and Languages 


Admission requirement: Graduation from 
an accredited high school 


* . . 











The New Marshall Spellers 


are modern, sound pedagogically, functional in 
type, superior for individual and group instruc- 
tion, and adaptable to our Virginia curriculum 
By grades 2-7 .085 each. Complete Book in cloth .20 
Adopted for use in Virginia. 
JOHN MARSHALL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


Richmond, Virginia 
— Better Textbooks at Cheaper Prices— 


6th Floor Grace-American Bldg., 
Fourth & Grace Sts. RICHMOND, VA. 


Cataloaues are sent unon request only. 








VOUEUAEUUOAUOOOOORSUOONAUAONOOANS 
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FLOWERS SCHOOL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


INVITES YOt 


To see the Exhibit of their New Teaching 
Equipment and Supplies 


Booth No. 19 
Lobby, Hotel John Marshall 


Correct Posture Seating---Irwin Seating Company 
Maps---A. J. Nystrom Company 
Art Supplies---Binney and Smith Company 
Stage Equipment---Oaks Studio 
Lockers---Fred Medart Manufacturing Company 


Blackboards and Erasers---Beckley Cardy Company 
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Teachers 


Reading and Writing 
YES and Arithmetic Are BUT 


Important 


Remember 


To Impress Upon The Youngsters, 
Daily, The Importance Of. 


(1) Looking both ways before 
crossing the street. 


(2) Correct diet, including “a 
quart a day” of MILK (for 
absolute safety it should 
be Properly Pasteurized.) 


You see, we want your pupils to have 
good health and long lives in which to 
enjoy the comfort, economy and con- 
venience of travel by Bus 


Virginia Stage Lines, Inc. 


Welcome Teachers 


NOVELLO BEAUTY SALON 


W. H. ZIMMERMAN, Prop. 
European Experience. 
8 High Type Operators—4 Men, 4 Women. 
No time lost in waiting. 
7th and Broad Over National Theatre 
DIAL 12-2538 RICHMOND, VA. 





Travel anywhere..any day ] if 
on the SOUTHERN for 2 
A tare for every purse! P&* MME 


ONE WAY and ROUND TRIP COACH TICKETS 


1% 
72f for each Mile Traveled 


PER MILE 


*2¢ ROUND TRIP TICKETS—Return Limit 15 Days 
for Each Mile Traveled 


ROUND TRIP TICKETS—Return Limit 6 Months 
for Each Mile Traveled 


ONE WAY TICKETS 
for Each Mile Traveled 


PER MILE 


*Good in Sleeping and Parlor Cars on payment of 
proper charges for space occupied. No surcharge. 


Sconomize by leaving your Automobile at home 
and using the Southern 


Be Comfortable in the Safety of Train Travel. 
W. H. Tayloe, Gen’! Agent, Richmond, Va. 


Southern Railway System 











_ LONG’S BEAUTY SALON 


All Branches of Beauty Culture 
Shaping the Hair to Type 
Quality Permanents a Specialty 
DIAL 3-7638 
204 N. 3rd Street RICHMOND, VA. 








CHAS. E. SAVEDGE CLEANING WORKS 
Cleaning, Pressing, Dyeing and Repairing 
“NONE BETTER” 

Your Work Especially Solicited 
Dial 5-3258 3106 W. Cary Street 
RICHMOND, VA. 











We. Offer for November 
SHAMPOO, RINSE and FINGER WAVE, 
75 Cents. Dial 3-0221 


LA-JADE BEAUTY SHOPPE, Inc. 
408 Grace Securities Bldg., Richmond, Va. 





A, 





\ 











CHER’ 
ODA 
EGAR 


ENGRAVING CO.: 
ARTISTS —={3— DESIGNERS 


LINE AND HALFTONE PRINTING PLATES 
tor Governor ST. RICHMOND, VA. 








Certainly . 


you will be most cordially wel- 
comed when you visit the 
SHUFORD BEAUTY SCHOOL. 
Come in and see our fine 
classes in session; receive our 
new 36-page Catalog. Learn 
why so many of your pupils 
are asking about the big op- 
portunities in Beauty Culture. 
3. ¥. SHUFORD, 


President, Shutora SHUFORD BEAUTY SCHOOL 


Beauty 
J. F. SHUFORD, President. 
114 N. 3rd St., Richmond—Also Charlotte, N. C. 
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SCHOOL PHYSICIANS 


eee IN YOUR PREVENTIVE 


AND CORRECTIVE 


EYE anp 
POSTURE 


RECOMMENDATIONS 





tor'Sight Desk shown below 
Physicians and educators ... in the adminis- Reanapetnoanee 
tration of their school health programs... Pe A a hte 5 
may well place increasing emphasis on the 
need for equipping classrooms with seats 
which conserve energy, minimize eyestrain, 
and contribute to the formation of wholesome 
habits of sitting. This result may be attained 
by providing pupils with the American 
Universal Better-Sight Desk. Investigate its 
preventive and corrective features. 





Classroom Posture posters and interesting pamphiets 
relating to healthful posture and eye-protection 


re available for teachers’ use. Address Dept. V J-11 
m 2 Meckers of Dependable Seating for 
fF: Schools, Churches and Public Auditoriums 


General Offices: GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


DISTRIBUTING BRANCHES IN ALL TRADE AREAS 


VIRGINIA REPRESENTATIVES 
Eastern Virginia Western Virginia 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY J. H. PENCE 
Ninth and Broad—Richmond, Virginia P. O. Box 863—Roanoke, Virginia 
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Compliments and Best Wishes to Members of Virginia 
Education Association 


RICHMOND HOTELS, Inc. 


a 
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Hotel William Byrd 
in the quiet zone 
Opposite Broad St. Station 


Hotel John Marshall 
5th & Franklin Sts. Hotel Richmond 
Six blocks from John Mar- 


O site Capitol Square 
shall High School ee a oe 


2 Blocks from John Marshall 
High School 









































A Richmond Landmark that 
has kept the Pace 


® 


Located one short block from the John 
Marshall High School, Murphy’s is an 
ideal stopping place for those attending the 
J Virginia Education Association’s meetings. 
aa EES raed Here you will find comfort, convenience, 
pa and safety. 
For reservations write 
A. GERALD BusH, Manager. 
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LEARN MORE ABOUT 


THIS AMAZING AMERICA 


~ with the 
compliments 


< 


LOWEST FARES IN 
HISTORY FOR THANKS- 
GIVING, CHRISTMAS 
AND WEEK-END TRIPS 


With so many places to go 
this fall, you'll find Grey- 
hound’s amazingly low fares 
a real boon to your budget. 
Departures are frequent, 
coaches ultramodern and 
extra-comfortable. 


Charter service usually costs 
even less—and keeps your 
congenial crowd together. 
See the local Greyhound 
agent for details. 





of Greyhound! 


Name 
ED A ee ee 








a 
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Free to teachers...a fascinating booklet 
of strange and unusual places and things 


T= IS A LAND of striking contrasts, strange natural phenomena, man-made 
wonders. They are scattered along America’s great highways from Boston 
to San Diego—from Montreal to Laredo. Greyhound, serving these romantic 
highways most completely, reaching all principal cities of America, is the swift 
and pleasant way to see and enjoy all these amazing and beautiful places. 


So Greyhound has gathered together in one colorful booklet nearly one 
hundred and fifty of the strangest and most interesting of these things and 

laces—has pictured, described and located each for your enjoyment. This 

klet is free to teachers, just for sending the coupon below. 

Next vacation you may want to hail a Greyhound bus, and go adventuring— 
to see these things and a thousand others as interesting, for yourself. In the 
meantime, try Greyhound for week-end trips, conventions, short vacations. 
Right now, Greyhound fares are lowest in history—far below the rates of 
other forms of transportation—even less than gas and oil for a small private car! 


MAIL THIS FOR YOUR FREE COPY OF “THIS AMAZING AMERICA” 
Fill out this coupon, and mail it to Greyhound Travel Bureau, 412 


E, Broad St., Richmond, Va., for your copy of “This Amazing America.” 
If you want fares and route information on any trip, please jot down 
place you would like to visit, on margin below. 





ST-11VA 
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Signagraph Mimeo 





























(watermarked) 


is a mimeograph paper of outstanding character. It 
is scientifically made for use on duplicating machines, 
such as the Mimeograph and the Multigraph. 

It also prints and lithographs nicely, takes pen and ink 
signatures readily, is sized to just the right degree, and 
does not pick or deposit lint on the stencil. 

This paper lies flat and dries quickly, permitting fast 
running and clear impressions. Its white and seven 
colors provide a wide range for every requirement in 


duplicated letters, bulletins, and other forms. 


Manufactured only by 


Standard Paper Mfg. Company 


RICHMOND + VIRGINIA 


WwW 


And Distributed by 


RICHMOND PAPER COMPANY, Inc. 


RICHMOND * VIRGINIA 
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BIOGRAPHY FOR CHARACTER 
Living through Biography 
By Edwin Diller Starbuck 


An outstanding new series of biographical 
readers. The material was selected on the 
basis of literary quality, pupil interest, read- 
ing difficulty, and values for character devel- 
opment. The three books are for grades seven 


to nine. 
THE HIGH TRAIL 


ACTIONS SPEAK 
REAL PERSONS 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Represented by T. P. Turner 
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THOSE WHO 
DARED 


By Carrie Hunter Willis 
and Lucy S. Saunders 


A supplementary reader for the fifth and 
sixth grades. On Virginia State Library List. 


Contents: Stories of explorers, inventors, 
colonizers, and pioneers from Columbus to 
Buffalo Bill. [Illustrated with numerous 
pen and ink drawings. 


Classroom aids: Units of interest followed 
by checks; lists of supplementary readings 
and activities; an index designed for the 
children’s use. 


About 300 pages. 60c net to schools. 


UNC Press, Chapel Hill, N. C. 














ARE YOU INTERESTED IN ACTIVITY UNITS? 





See the 1936 Unit Plan Edition 


of the Famous 


WORLD BOOK 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Especially recommended for use of teachers and 
pupils in elementary and high schools. 


18 volumes and Guide . . . 9,220 pages... . 
14,000 illustrations . . .. up-to-date... . 
complete . . .. imexpensive . . . . can be pur- 


chased on easy payments 








You can obtain a complimentary copy 
of any one of the following units, sim- 
ply by sending 10c to cover postage and 
handling (coin or stamps ) 


ASTRONOMY INVENTIONS 

CoAL AND COKE NATURAL RESOURCES 
CoTTON PIONEER LIFE 

THE FarM SOIL 

AMERICAN INDIANS TRANSPORTATION 


Users of THE WORLD BOOK EN- 
CYCLOPEDIA are invited to write 
for a complete list of the specimen units 
available. 

Address inquiries to: 


The Reference Librarian 


W. F. QUARRIE & COMPANY 


35 East Wacker Drive Chicago 
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FRENCH READING TEXTS 
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—published by D. C. Heath and Company today are designed to meet the modern 
need for a scientifically limited vocabulary, reading content of real intellectual value, 
and exercises and devices for word and idiom study, for vocabulary building, for 
developing appreciation and encouraging further reading. 


eee 
We suggest for Virginia Schools 





Bazin: Les Oberlé (Simplified) (Haygood)* Heath Graded French Readings. Vol. I (Cole- 


Bonp: Graded French Readers* 

CrareTiE: Pierrille (Simplified) 
Eddy) * 

CocHran & Eppy: Si nous lisions* 

DaupeT: Le Petit Chose (Simplified) (Limper)* 

Dumas: D’Artagnan (New Type Reader) 
(Bovée & Goddard). Les Trois Mousquetaires 
(Simplified) (Struble & Eddy) * 

ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN: Madame Thérése (Sim- 


(Cochran & 


man & others) 

Hitits & Donpo: La France 

KAsTNER: Emile et les Détectives 

LavissE: Histoire de France, Cours Elémentaire 

Matort: Perrine (d’aprés “En Famille’) (Sim- 
plified) (Seibert)* 

MAUPASSANT: Six Contes Choisis 
(Heath Visible Vocabulary Series) 

PeRLEY: Que Fait Gaston? 


(Barton) 


Gaston et ses Amis 
Toupouze: Le Petit Roi 
(West)* 


plified) (Williams, Cochran, & Eddy)* 
Hatévy: L’Abbé Constantin (Simplified) (Pol- 
lard, Cochran, & Eddy)* 


dYs (Simplified) 


*In the Heath-Chicago French Series 








D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


180 Varick Street, New York City 








— 




















You will benefit— 


by placing your printing orders with a 
LARGE, WELL-EQUIPPED PLANT 


You will benefit, not only through receiving 
high quality work produced by skilled work- 
men, but from the saving in cost resulting 
from efficient planning and cut-cost methods. 
it will pay you in more ways than one, to 
get in touch with us if you use— 
Commercial, Book and Job Work 
Catalogues—Publications 
Advertising Literature 
Booklets—Broadsides 
Office and Factory Forms 
Loose-Leaf and Manifold Forms 


Ledger Leaves and Loose-Leaf Binders 
Paper Ruling 


Established 1880 Complete Binding Equipment 


THE WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY 


11-13-15 North Fourteenth Street RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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VIRGINIA APPROVES 


WwW 


The State Board of Education of Virginia 


following the recommendation of the Textbook Committee of Three, 
has just adopted 


. WIRTH'S 
The Development of America” 


as an optional basal text for use in all high school American history 
classes. 


Let us remind you also of the previous significant adoptions of 
our books, 


Brigham and McFarlane’s “Our World and Ourselves” 


First Book 


Brigham and McFarlane’s “Our World and Ourselves” 


Second Book 


Capen and Melchior’s “My Worth to the World” 


(For Seventh Grade Course in Citizenship) 


Finally, the State Board took significant action in recommend- 
ing and listing our Bennett’s ANTHOLOGIES, four volumes, 


Trail Breaking—First Year High School 

On the High Road—Second Year High School 

American Literature—Third or Fourth Year High School 
English Literature—Third or Fourth Year High School 


We shall be glad to furnish any further information desired 
concerning these books. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


300 Pike Street 
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ADVENTURES IN LANGUAGE 


No subject presents more difficulty to the teacher than elementary 
language; but no subject has at hand a readier aid than 
ADVENTURES IN LANGUAGE, the series of activity workbooks 





\DVENTURES 


by Burleson, Cash and McCorkle. Ae Bate. J \GE 
High-lights of this series are: ~~ ¢F 
@: ¢. fy t 
Colorful and artistic make-up. e's | ‘n 


The preventive rather than the purely corrective aim. 


i 


Sentence-sense as the prime objective. 


Unique instructional material before every exercise. 





Fascinating story-type reviews. 
Large body of material for practice in reading. 
Unusually careful grading. 
These workbooks, for Grades Three through Six, are easily used with any standard text, or 
can be made the basis of independent language study. In thousands of schools throughout the 


country these workbooks have put new life into language teaching. 


Samples are cheerfully furnished. 


Allyn and Bacon 


Boston New York Chicago 
Atlanta San Francisco Dallas 
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